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ZEUS AND SHAME 


When Zeus created men, he put in them every moral quality, but 
forgot to put Shame. He couldn’t find where he should introduce her 
from, so, he ordered her to get in through anus. She objected, at first, 
and became resentful. As she went on disagreeing, she said: “I won't 
agree, unless I have the right to get out, if someone else gets in, after 
me, trough the same passage”. 

After that, everyone who prostitutes oneself is considered 
shameless. 

2nd version: 

“(...) Love should not get in trough the same passage.” 

That means that those who thus express their love are shameless. 

Aesopus, Proverbia 
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PREFACE 


pas who deal with questions of historical self-knowledge 
are familiar with the fact that, until recently, as far as Greek 
history and culture were concerned, ignorance was prevailing in 
our country. We had to accept whatever we were told about who 
our ancestors were without the possibility to react. Luckily 
enough things have changed. Readers’ interest is wider and the 
number of published books relevant to these issues becomes 
larger. 

Lectures on Ancient Greece organised by both the National 
Metsovion Polytechnic School of Athens (when Mr. N. 
Markatos was rector) and JOeoGéatoov by Andonis Anas 
tasakis were among the first attempts aiming, these last years, 
to revive, if I may say, Hellenism. Becoming gradually more 
and more successful, they demonstrated that modern Greeks 
had finally decided to take things in hand in the most Hellenic of 
ways, Knowledge. 

These lectures, which were in essence presentations of origi- 
nal scientific works, were given by impressively instructed per 
sonalities and decisively overthrew certain stereotypes staining 
for years our country. Questions such as Homer’s identity, the 
alphabet’s origins or the continuity of our manners and customs 
were treated scientifically with substantial evidence. 

Personally, I took part in the organisation of these lectures 
during their second (1994), and their third and last year, since the 
Polytechnic School denied further cooperation, once Mr. 
Markatos’ term was over. 

I was then asked to give an account of aso far unspoken sub- 
ject, the real extents of homosexuality in Ancient Greece, which 
from the very beginning rose great interest in the overcrowded 
amphitheatre and kept me busy ever since. 
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I am deeply convinced, and my conviction is supported by 
substantial evidence rather than personal belief, that, in this sub 
ject too, different people have told us impudent lies for different 
reasons. 

All the necessary proof leading to this conclusion will be gi 
ven to you in the following pages. I can only say in advance that 
this proof is but a small part of what I managed to track down. 

I hope other searchers will undertake and complete this re 
search. 


Adonis A. Georgiades 


INTRODUCTION 


t is not in the purpose of this research to take a position in 
favour of, or against homosexuality, but to find out ancient 
Greeks’ own views on the issue. 

I believe that the idea, that Greeks were, so to speak, much 
more tolerant as far as homosexuality is concerned, and that it 
was not only accepted by, but almost imperative to every educat- 
ed Greek, is deliberately diffused. 

There is no doubt; in the context of the New Age we live in, 
where everything is being trivialised, this diffusion is neither in- 
nocent nor accidental, but maintained by those who use the au- 
thority of our classical civilisation to corroborate their own 
views. Let us not forget that, nowadays, there are people who not 
only try to protect the rights of individuals having made this per 
sonal choice, which we find absolutely legitimate, but also try to 
convince us that homosexuality is natural. Those who don’t 
adopt it would be sort of inferior compared to the rest. Models 
standing in the centre of the stage tend to follow this direction. 

We live in the age of extravagance, moving from mass hysteria 
against homosexuals, which dominated Europe only some 
decades ago, to the other extreme by making all equal. Does any 
body consider how devastating can such actions be to traditional 
institutions such as family? To throw down some so called taboos 
seems to be the only thing that counts for the moment. There are 
limits, though, to everything and once hubris is committed, it is 
inevitably followed by Nemesis. 

The idea is simple. If during the, as generally admitted, great ~ 
est era of classical Greece, people found it natural to be involved 
in homosexual relations with adult or even under age individuals 
to serve “educational purposes”, then pederasty and homosexu~ 
ality acquire a different, favourable dimension. 
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Zeus and Ganymedes: this particular myth aroused several commentaries. 


Socrates’ interpretation is however worth retaining 
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Yet, was this really the case? Or this is what it is convenient for 
the era of the politically correct to think? Here is the real ques~ 
tion. 

To sustain my fundamental point of view, that homosexuality 
was never accepted by Greeks, I followed the only reliable 
method I could think of, the only one significant to the objective 
searcher regardless of what Dover, Siamakis or anybody else 
says, extensive reference to ancient texts. 

It is right here that stands the huge problem of education in our 
country. How can one ask people to study a Greek text when, 
during their school years, they only learn to abhor them? This is 
by all means no fortuitous. But answers lie there only. So trust no 
one —no matter how many diplomas one might have~ speaking to 
you about ancient Greece. Just study the texts yourself. 

Let me clear once and for all that I don’t claim homosexuality 
to be unknown in ancient Greek society. That would be both 
senseless and unnatural, since homosexuality has always existed 
in every human society for either biological or psycho-social rea 
sons. Being as old as our species, this sexual choice existed also in 
the ancient Greek world. 

But how was homosexuality treated then? It was treated in a 
particularly negative way, as you will find out through this book. 

So it cannot be permitted to those who want to attribute to 
classical Greece contemporary attitudes to do so. 


MALL Wu nn ni 


Preacher and pupil 


CHAPTER ONE 
SOCIAL CONTEXT 
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Attic black urn (615) 605ant.D) representing Heracles’ fight with the Centaur 
Nessus 


SOCIAL CONTEXT 


omosexuality in ancient Greece is a major issue, which 

has been keeping me busy in the past, as it has done with 
many of you, I dare say. For no other reason than the continu 
ous accusations sustained by sources, ranging from cheap week 
ly reviews and newspapers to the so called “reliable” and “scien 
tific” books, which, when bringing it forward, try to convince us 
that ancient Greece was homosexuals’ paradise. 

If this was to be true, it would deserve thorough study, since 
Greeks were widely known to leave nothing to luck. Their social 
life and civilisation have provided answers to the slightest de 
tails of human needs. So such an attitude of theirs should be sub 
ject to further analysis. 

Being myself, as I imagine most of you, convinced about the 
accuracy of such views, I started my research. To my great amaze 
ment, I found, in the process, that I was deeply mistaken and that 
nothing of the kind was happening. The treasure was a hoax. 

I will proceed by presenting all different points of view rele- 
vant to this question. Researchers who promote the idea of gener- 
ally spread and totally accepted homosexuality in ancient Greece 
don’t usually do so. They never allow readers to nourish some 
doubts or just inform them of the existence of opposite views. 

This is rather impressive and even suspicious as to the under 
laying objectives, since arguments put forward by some of the 
most serious scientists are not good enough to justify the con 
clusions they reach to. 

Up to date studies vary from scientific books to cheap read 
ings full of vulgar designations. As we cannot answer to every 
single work, we will use two books representing each one of the 
two extremes. We chose Dover’s Homosexuality in ancient 
Greece as an example of a scientifically attempted approach of 
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the subject. In Greece as well as worldwide, this book, consid 
ered as the most seriously documented, is the main reference of 
those who claim that homosexuality was widely adopted in the 
ancient Greek world. This is why it deserves our attention and 
the answers I believe I can give to its author, despite the fact that 
I deeply respect him as a professor. 

(Other important studies such as Love in ancient Greece by 
Robert Flaceliere or Marriage, hetaerae and pederasty by Caro 
la Reinsberg are also available in our country and will uncondi 
tionally be quoted when necessary.) 

To represent the second group of readings, I chose a book 
which it is impossible to classify among the serious studies re 
gardless of whatever good faith one may have, since its lack of 
self-control in the characterisations takes away the slightest ele 
ment of a scientific approach. 

Mr.Siamakis’ book The perverted obviously echoes his per 
sonal views with some effort to support them by quoting an 
cient writers. What it finally does, as far as Iam concerned, is to 
distort them. 

Since I only wanted to treat the subject from a scientific 
point of view, it would be better not to deal with such a book and 
the whole category it represents. Yet, his author is a professor of 
theology and gives the, one has to admit vague, impression to 
talk on behalf of the Aristotelian University of Thessalonica 
which didn’t bother to condemn the book for the insulting im 
age it gives of our ancestors. So I found myself compelled to re 
spond after quoting it, as nobody can prevent us from defending 
with irrefutable arguments the sacred memory of Leonidas, 
Socrates or Plato. Reference to this particular book is by no 
means intending to insult the author, whom I don’t even know. 
It simply aims to inform readers upon matters which have to be 
treated with afar more keen sense of responsibility and respect. 
After all, when published, a study is automatically subject to 
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positive or negative judgment. I will just avoid insults and try to 
put things within their real proportions. 

Wishing to give readers the possibility to form a clear view 
about homosexuality in ancient Greece, | will examine, al first, 
what ancient writers generally say about Sparta and Athens and, 
then, compare it to what researchers say in order to check their 
fidelity to the sources. 

The wholly preserved Athenian legislation will be following. 
Then, it will be necessary to clear up, according to the sources 
the exact meaning of the words “Eoaotyc- Eowevoc (lover 
loved one). This is where lays the most significant misinterpre 
tation. I will finally focus on specific questions such as myths, 
great personalities and vase representations, which have re 
peatedly been used as an indication of ancient Greek society’s 
approval of homosexuality. 


AO 


A “lover” offers a gift to his “love one” 
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Humoristic vase representing a stele of Hermes (used as a road indicator) with 


a pointed phallus. One can wonder how it slipped the attention of several 


“serious” researchers. 


CHAPTER TWO 
SPARTA~ATHENS 


Chis vase is a work of the famous artist of Eretria. It represents Linus, the 


music teacher with his student Musaeus. Musaeus’ naked body means nothing 


more than the acceptance of nakedness in the Antiquity. 


SPARTA-ATHENS 


cL this chapter I will focus on the two major cities of the 
ancient Greek world, Sparta and Athens, for very specif 
ic reasons. 

First of all, a considerable amount of information con 
cerning these two cities is available. Let us not forget that 
we are trying to find out what was happening 2500 years 
ago. So, we'd rather search in those cities we are most fa 
miliar with, thanks to their frequent mentions or descrip 
tions in ancient sources. Occasional hints to other regions 
such as Crete or Elida are too brief and vague to draw any 
reliable scientific conclusion from them. 

Second and most important, the two cities being leading 
powers in their time, one can normally expect them to 
function as models for the rest. After all, our knowledge 
about Sparta covers the whole period of the city’s leader 
ship, while in the case of Athens we know mainly what was 
going on between 6" and 4" centuries B.C., the city’s Gold 
en age. 

One can generally expect minor cities to follow, more 
or less, either Sparta or Athens. So, studying them should 
be enlightening for what was going on in the ancient Greek 
world in general. Athens will inevitably draw most of our 
attention, since an overwhelming rate of the available 
sources thoroughly describes most aspects of life (and not 
only the Athenians’ attitude to homosexuality) in the city. 
We try to reach safe conclusions and not just to support one 
view against another. 

Let us then begin with a first, very important, observa 
tion, typical of the generalised prejudice in favour of homo~ 
sexuality being socially accepted in ancient Greece. 
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In the light of a so called progressism which enables him 
to approach the question objectively, Pr. Dover tries to 
convince us that our idea of homosexuality did not stand at 
all in ancient Greece and almost invites us to share ancient 
Greeks’ ‘liberal’ opinion in the matter. In the first footnote 
of his book’s first page claims that Greeks knew that hu 
man’s sexual preferences differ, their language though had 
no substantives equivalent to the English terms “homosex 
ual’ and “heterosexual” since they believed that a) indeed, 
in different moments, everybody reacts in homosexual and 
heterosexual stimuli and that b) no man has both active and 
passive sexual intercourse in the same period of his life. 

Something goes wrong with this very first argument. I 
can hardly imagine pr. Dover trying to write such an impor- 
tant book without consulting a Greek lexicon. To start this 
very book I went to at least seven major ones, most of then 
being editions of ancient lexicographers, which this scholar 
is undoubtedly familiar with. How is then possible for him 
to make such a tragic mistake from the very first page? 

Were it true, his argument would be most valuable, but it 
is not. Greeks had created the perfect language, an instru 
ment of the greatest possible accuracy. If they didn’t make 
the ditference between the two sexual choices, they certain 
ly had a serious reason. Is that so? Or is there something 
else going on, which inevitably drives us to the exact oppo 
site conclusions despite the fact that we follow the same 
reasoning about word meaning as pr. Dover does? 

It is true that terms “homosexual” and “heterosexual” 
are not found in the ancient texts, but not for the reason pr. 
Dover sustains. In our ancient language homosexuals were 
described with a very hard word, they were referred to as 
Kivaisdot. 
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This word’s meaning is clearly insulting and highly dis: 
approving of those having made this particular choice. In 
modern Greek it could be accurately translated as 
“damned”. Homosexual in ancient Greek is equivalent to 
“damned” in modern. 

To eliminate any doubt, I quote the most authoritative 
Greek ~ English Lexicon by H.G.Liddell and R.Scott in page 
951: 

Kivatdeta: unnatural lust, Aeschin. I. 131, Demetr. 
Eloc. 97 

Kivadevouar: to be xivatdos 

Kivatdos: lewd person. 

This issue deserves our attention, for it is a most impor 
tant one: Pr. Dover is right to start with the language, but 
for areason I cannot explain, seems to ignore the most 
valuable clue. 

Nowadays, by the use of terms such as “homosexual” and 
“heterosexual”, we simply describe a phenomenon, without 
making either a positive or a negative appreciation. 

In ancient Greece, on the contrary, language showed the 
greatest possible accuracy. Epictetus used to say: “Inquiry 
about words is the first step to cleverness”. There is nothing 
fortuitous in this language, and in this case it takes a clear 
and particularly negative position. 

It has also to be noted that Aiéwe (Reverence, Awe, or 
Respect) was a very important divinity and whoever defied 
her would be most severely punished by Nemesis (divine 
Retribution), always coupled with her. Aidac is etymolog: 
ically connected to Atoyoc (shame, disgrace/ ugliness, de- 
formity), which means that this particular deed meant dis 
honour to the doer. 

So, although the majority of public opinion, in our coun- 
try, as well as abroad, and writers like pr. Dover share the 
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view that homosexuality was approved, if not imperative 
in ancient Greece, one can already suspect from this very 
first remark that quite the opposite was true. 


A) SPARTA 


As previously explained, I will examine closely the two great 
cities of the ancient Greek world. 

I will begin by quoting Mr. Siamakis’ book The Perverted. I 
already qualified it as a non scientific book and it would be un 
ethical if I didn’t present some of the extracts which, from my 
point of view, justify this qualification. I will refute these ex: 
tracts referring to Sparta and then follow the same procedure 
for those referring to Athens. 

To refute them it will be enough to quote some ancient writ 
ers. Readers can then draw their own conclusions and no one 
could say that, what I claim is my own device put forward to 
serve personal views. 

So here is what Mr. Siamakis says: 


1. “As far as sex is concerned, Sparta was really nothing less 
than a whorehouse, a queer and hermetically close lunatic 
asylum for abnormal.” (page 36) 

2. “While unmarried, a Spartan woman was used by many 
sodomites; but when she got married, she was forced to ab 
stinence and then harassed by envious old hags with wild les 
bian inclinations; and after several years of marriage she 
could have many men, her own brothers included, and the 
duty to treat other young girls or newly-wed women in the 
same way; she was finally becoming a heartless hag herself 
who was sending her own husband or son to the war giving 
him a shield and saying to him “ “H tav 7 és tac”, that is 
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“come back either alive with it or dead on it”. This so called 
and unjustifiably admired farewell is but a sadistic “go to 
hell” ,worthy of adulteresses, whores and unnaturally used 
hags and lesbians who hated men because they felt they did 
not need them.” (p. 38) 

3. “Lycurgus’ laws specified that young men were to train 
themselves naked for older ones to watch them. This was a 
sight worth seeing according to Xenophon the pederast. 
Sodomite peepers were arranging pleasures for their old age 
by such laws.” (p. 40) 


“By “speaking laconically is the soul of wit” they meant that 
pederasty is some kind of philosophy.” (p. 44) 

Let us now read some revealing extracts from our ancient 
writers relevant to what Mr. Siamakis claims: 


Xenophon, Respublica Lacedaemoniorum I], 13 

«O 0& Avzoboyos Evavtla xaL TOUTOLS AGOL YVOUG, EL MEV 
Tig “UTOS OV Oiov Osi dyaobeis PUYNV MALOOS TELOOTO HueE- 
uatov gihov azote, Eoaoba xai ovveivas, Empvet xa xa, 
OTHV AALELAV TAUTHV EVOMEEV: ELOE TLS MALOOS OWMATOS OOE- 
YOUEVOS Pavel, AlOxLoTOV TODTO Eig EooEV Ev Aaxedal- 
MOVLUNOLV HTTOV EQaOTHS TAIAOV AéxEOOALH yovels wal- 
OWV 1} HAL AOEAGOL GOEAGOY Els APOODLOLA AMEYOVTAL». 


“Because Lycurgus was against all these, he approved only 
of when a person, being such as he had to be and admiring a 
boy’s moral and intellectual self, tried to be his blameless 
friend and associate with him; he (Lycurgus) even thought of 
this as the most noble form of education. But, when one turned 
out to yearn for the boy’s body, which was the basest thing to 
do according to Lycurgus, he ordered that lovers should hold 
themselves off the loved boys, just as parents or brothers ab 
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stain from having sexual intercourse with their children or 
brothers.” 


Xenophon, Symposium VIII, 55: 

«AAxEOAWOVIOL O€ OL VOMICOVTES, EAV HAL OOEYOR Tis O0)- 
Matos, undevos av Ett xadod xayadod todtov thyEw, OTH 
tEhEws TOUS EQWUEVOUS Ay abods AMEOYACOVTAL WS HAL METH 
Eévwv nav wn ev tH ade [0A€t] tayO@ot tO EQaotH, Ouol- 
ws aldobvTal Tovs Magovtas UnoEitEW. O€av yao ov THY 
Avaideav adhe thy Ald vouifovor. 


‘T_acedaemonians, on the contrary, believe that a loved boy 
cannot succeed anything noble, when one yearns for his body, 
and they bring the loved ones to such moral perfection that, 
when they find themselves in battle among strangers and not 
with their lover, they never think of deserting their comrades ~ in 
arms, because they honour Ald@c ( Reverence) as a goddess 
and not Avaidera (Shamelessness). 


Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Lycurgus XVII, 4: 

«Exowovovv 0€ of €gaotal toig aawol THs OOENS EX 
AMPOTEOd HAL AEY ETAL MOTE MALOOS EV TO UayEGOaL Povyv 
ayEevy TOOEMEVOY CNULMORVAL TOV EQAOTHY U0 TOV AOYO- 
VTwV. OVTH OE TOD EOGV Ey HEXOWMEVOV AAQ AVTOIS, WOTE HAL 
TOV TaQGEVWY EOaY Tas xahas Hal dyadas yuVvalxas, TO 
avteody ovz nv, GAAG UdALov doxny Exovobvto Galas MOOS 
GAAHAOVE OLTO AVT@ EQGOVEVTES, HAL OLETELOVY HOW} 
ONOVOGCOVTES, ONWS GOLOTOV ATEQYAOGLWTO TOV EQWME- 
VOV». 


“Lovers took part in the boys’ good or bad repute. It is said 
that when, once, a boy shouted improperly during the combat, 


the authorities punished his lover for that. So, this kind of love 
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was approved and honourable women were encouraged to love 
virgins, but there was no rivalry in such relationships. On the 
contrary, lovers of the same boy found to this a motive to 
become friends and work together to bring the loved boy to 
moral perfection.” 


As far as women of Lacedaemon and their love for their 
husbands are concerned, here’s another revealing and totally 
denying Mr. Siamakis’ claims extract from Plurtarch’s work. 
Leonidas’ wife, Gorgo is questioned on this subject and her 
answer demonstrates how women of Sparta “hated” their men. 


Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Lycurgus XIV, 4: 

«Obev abtais xai déyew éajet xai Gooveiv oia xai neo! 
Tooyobs totoontat tig Aewvidon yuvaixos. Eizovons yao 
TLWVOS, WG Eoxe, EEvns M00S UVTHV Ws «Movat TOV avoedyv 
doxete bueis ai Adxawar» «MOVval yao» EQ, «TiHTOMEV 
avoous». 


“So every woman of Sparta used to think and speak as Gorgo, 
Leonidas’ wife, is said to have done. When a stranger woman told 
her “only you, women of Lacedaemon, rule your husbands”, she 
replied “this is because only women of Lacedaemon give birth to 
real men”. 


That is the true extent of Spartan women’s esteem for their 
husbands. 

Plutarch, who is, by the way, the main source to those who 
write about homosexuality, also makes clear that: 


«£0QV TOV THY WoyNV OZOVOaLWV TalOwV EVEITO O OE 
eyndAndeis ws Em aloxvvyn aAnoidbwv atmos Oia Biov Hv», 


that is “The aim was to love the moral and intellectual self of 
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earnest boys and, when a man was accused of approaching them 
with lust, he was deprived of civic rights for life.” (Aaxed. Emt- 
td. 7,237c). 


And Maximus Tyrius confirms this testimony in his work 
Lectures (20. 8de): 


«€od Smaotuatys avo uEwaxtov Aaxwvixod, AAW 0G MO- 
vo ws aydduatos xadod nai voc modhol, xal cig MOAAOV.‘H 
nev yao €& bpoews HOovy axowavytos 100s GAnhovs». 


“A man of Sparta loves a boy, but he loves it the way many 
people love and admire a beautiful statue or one many statues. 
But sensual pleasure coming from lust is prohibited among 
them.” 


Finally let us see what Aelianus says about Sparta in his work 
Varia Historia III, 12: 


«Smaotwatys O€ Eows aioyoov ovz eidev Eite YAO LELOG- 
nov EtoAUNOEV UPow VaouEiVval Eite EQaOTIS bPoloat, GAN 
ovdetéools EAvoutéA noe TV TAGOTHY EyxatamEtval I} Yao 
THC MATOWOS AANAAAYNHOAV He ALTO ETL O€QMOTEQOV KUL TOD 
Biov avtod». 


“Spartan love had nothing base because neither the boy dared 
to accept lewdness, nor the lover dared to be lewd, since it was no 
good for any of them to dishonour Sparta. If this ever happened 
they were either exiled or, what was worse, killed.” 


Such extensive quoting may be wearisome to some readers, 
but such live testimonies seem to me more important than any 


personal views. And it has to be said that the preserved ancient 
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texts represent no more than a 3% of ancient Greek literature. 
Those who chose which texts were to be saved and which to be 
burned were people interested in tarnishing the ancient world, 
since they were fighting against it. We must not forget that the ma 
jor part of these priceless treasures which were not left to perish 
was preserved by monks in monasteries in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. 

People were obliged by the laws of the first emperors to hand 
over whatever text they may have in their possession for this se 
lection to be made. Penalties for those who did not follow the laws 
were Virulent, ranging from confiscation of their fortune and ex 
ile to tortures and execution. Edits of this kind were issued by em 
perors such as Theodosius (the unjustifiably called Great), Arca 
dius, Justinianus and others. 

It is, in my opinion, completely documented that, in contrast 
to the later development of Christianity, when Orthodoxy rose as 
a prodigious union of the two Worlds, there was a huge conflict 
between Christianity and ancient Greek legacy during the first 
centuries of our era. The so called Greek Fathers of the Christian 
church were, certainly, remarkable scholars capable of studying 
thoroughly the Greek texts, but the general tendency, serving of 
course the dominating ideology, was to portrait the former world 
as sunk in vice and corruption, a world awaiting for the new mes 
sage Christianity was about to spread. 

So, it would be a rather valid hypothesis to presume that all the 
preserved texts refuting the theory of generalized homosexuality, 
at least as far as the classical era is concerned, are only those 
which escaped destruction. 

I considered it then not merely likely, but absolutely certain 
that much more straight evidence for moral questions would be in 
our disposition, if so vehement an ideological conflict had not 
taken place. In any case, though, what is left is undoubtedly more 
than enough. 
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Also of great importance is the meaning of the words €oaotis 
(lover) and £€g@pevos (loved boy/one). Although a whole chapter 
will be devoted to their exact interpretation, it must yet come dim 
ly into sight that they were not used in a sexual meaning, as they 
are today, but in another, obviously educational one. 

The reading of the so far mentioned extracts must have al: 
ready made us suspicious about that, since, despite the use of the 
word “lover”, any sexual affinity of the term seems inconceiv~ 
able. Yet, if “lover” had its modern meaning, this would be irra- 
tional. So there should be another meaning for this word and it 
will be soon revealed what this was. 


B) ATHENS 


We will now hear what Mr. Siamakis says about the other pole 
of the ancient Greek civilisation, Athens. I shall only remind my 
readers that I quote faithfully Siamakis’ book The perverted, to 
make clear to everyboby how this particular misunderstanding 
carried on through the years. 


1. “Actually, as a pederast, Solon was sexually involved also with 
young Peisistratus, by several years his eldest, who succeeded 
him and became tyrant of Athens.” (p.25) 

2. “Plutarch and Athenaeus confirm that Aeschylus was pervert: 
ed and praised pederasty.” (p. 54) 

3. “Sophocles was also a perverted and uncontrollable ped 
erast.” (p. 54) 

4. “Euripides praises pederasty and dressing like women.” (p. 54) 

5. “Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Parmenides, Empedo 
cles, and Zenon of Elea, are among those who were or seemed 
to be scientists and, in their texts, refer to perversion or are 
proved to be perverted themselves.” (p.59) 
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6. “Plato proves why sexual intercourse between male and fe~ 
male is unnatural, while it is natural between two males or 
two females.” (p.61) 

7. “The first [the author refers to philosophers preceding 
Socrates] were hard working scientists, while the second 
were idlers, wasters, envious imitators and babblers who 
faked up lewd stories in stead of laborious proof. As for 
Socrates and the charlatans of his lot, they had no other occu 
pation but the daily and daylong pursuit and seduction of 
beautiful underage boys to satisfy their lust. In the symposia, 
atter guzzling and vomiting and practising sodomy, they al 
so occupied themselves with emitting their fanciful concep 
tions. Parmenides and his followers invented this so called 
philosophy, but it was Socrates and his circle who gave it its 
final shape, although Socrates is mainly a creation of his stu 
dents.” (p.62) 

8. “Comical poets, such as Telecleides, Aristophanes and others, 
give testimony about Socrates before his own students, and 
they all portray him as a scab,foolish beggar, looking forward 
to when and where symposia are given, in order to throw him 
self to food and booze, and offer in exchange to his host and 
fellow - diners his funny rubbish to make them laugh. He obvi 
ously was the show of contemporary banquets.” (p.62) 

9. “Although Xenophon’s and Plato’s portraits of Socrates dif 
fer substancially, they share one widely known feature, 
which was surely the person’s main one: he should have been 
the cheekiest and grossest pederast to ever exist in the an 
cient world” (p.63) 


I could go on with endless quotations, since the whole book 
is written in the same spirit. Yet, I don’t intend to expose its au 
thor, but to give a tribune to his views and then answer to them 
to avoid the distorted claim that no answer can be given. 
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Let me say again that I find this book extremely insulting to 
my ancestors and, if it hadn’t been published by a teacher, I 
wouldn’t have bothered mentioning it. 1 would have regarded it 
as an insignificant text written by someone who is obviously not 
aware of the importance of his sayings to the universal and not 
only the Greek civilisation. 

Still, the real problem is that such, though not always so ex~ 
tremely phrased, views are unfortunately often put forward. 
Thus we have to take a clear position. (In fact, according to Sia: 
makis’ book, the only ancient people to have held out against 
degeneration were the Jewish, since they were protected by the 
Law of Moses. They met serious danger when conquered by the 
“perverted” Greeks, but finally managed to resist.) 

I will begin my refute by quoting ancient texts referring to 
homosexuality, as I did in the case of Sparta, especially Plato, 
since he is the one to be mostly accused as the main supporter of 
homosexuality. 

What is the real paradox in this case, is that Plato specifically 
makes clear his position about homosexuality, which is a com 
pletely negative one. In his most mature work, Leges, where he 
crystallises his whole philosophy, he goes as far as to propose 
the institution of a severely forbidding law against homosexual- 
ity. Judging by the numerous references found in all his works, I 
can conclude that he was rather preoccupied with this issue. One 
can only wonder, then, how the partisan of platonic love ended 
being considered, nowadays, as the theorist of homosexuality. 
This must be rather attributed to misinterpreted extracts of an 
other of his major works, Symposium, to which I will further 
thoroughly refer to. 


Plato, Leges 636c: 
«Evvontéov Ot Th Ondeta Xai TH TOV GOQEVWY QUEL ELS 


HOWWVIAV LOVON THS YEVVNOEWS H TEOI TATA HOOVY xAaTA 


Si 
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Elder men “harassing” a young man. This is one of the approximatively 


seventy vases used to support theories about pederasty in the ancient world. 
Let us not overlook the fact that the artist hesitates to picture an audacious 


homosexual scene. 
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quot anxoded000a boxei, Gogévov O€ TE0s5 dogEevas Hj On- 
AEiOv 100s OniEias TAEa YvOLV.» 


“It is understood that, since their birth, nature urges females 
and males to have sexual intercourse with one another, and it is 
obvious that sensual pleasure is given to them according to 
nature, while against nature between two males or two 
females.” 

This is quite the opposite of what Mr. Siamakis claims to have 
read in Plato. 


Plato, Leges, 836c~e: 

«...€L AQ Tig AxOAOVOOY TH PVOEL OVOEL TOV OO TOD 
Aaiov vouor, AEywv OF 0000S Elev TO GOOEVOV HAL VEWV LA} 
nowwvelv 2a0dmEO OnhEWdV MO0S UEIEW APOOOLOLWY, UAOTV- 
OG AAQAYOUEVOS THY OnOlwV Pvow #AaL OELAVUS MOOS TH TOL- 
DTA OLY AATOUEVOV COQEVE GOQEVOS Ol TO 1] PUGEL TOBTO 
EVAL, TAY AV YOOtO MIAV@ AOyw...» 


“If someone, following nature, proposes the re~ institution of 
the law as it was before Laius [thought to be the mythical inventor 
of homosexuality, after he raped Chrysipus, and punished by 
being murdered by his own son] and claims that it is not right for 
men and boys to have sex with one another, as they have with 
women, and calls upon male animals which do not touch sexually 
one another, since this is not in their nature, he would have a 
rather strong argument.” 


Plato, Leges, 840de: 

«...0¢ 00 yEloous Huiv eivat tods MOditas GoVviOwY xal 
ddhwv Onoiwv moAAOy, ol xata weyahas ayéhas yevvyno€- 
VTEC, MEXYOL MEV MALOOYOVIAS HLOEOL HAL CHHOATOL YAMWV TE 
ayvoi dou, Otay 0 els tobto HAixias ELOWOL, OVVOVAOEEVTES 
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cdoony Ondeia xata yaow xai OnAELa GOQEVL, TOV AOLTOV YO0- 
vov OUlws zal Olxalus COow, Euuévovtes PEeBatws Taig m0W- 
Tals THS plAtas Ouodoyiats: OEiv On OnOtwV ye abtobs auel- 
vous eva». 


“Our citizens should not be inferior to birds and many animal 
species, which are born in great herds and live purely and chastely 
without copulating to the age of bearing children, but, when they 
reach this age, males mate with females and females with males to 
their will, and live the rest of their lives sinlessly and justly, 
remaining faithful to the commitment they made in the beginning 
of their relationship. So, citizens must prove themselves even 
better than beasts.” 


Plato, Leges 841d: 

CH wndéva tohudy wnoevos Gatec0at tov yevvatwv dua 
nal EAEvOEOWYV AANV yauETHS EAVTOD yuvalxs, GOvtTa O& 
mahhaxOv onéouata 2ai vVOOG Ly OElOEW, UNDE Cyova 
GOQEVOV TAEd GLOW" } TO MEV TOV GooEvoV mdumav agehol- 
Me av...» 


“No one should dare have sex with the brave and free but their 
own wives, nor should he be allowed to have illegitimate 
offspring by concubines or childless and unnatural intercourse 
with men; even better, sexual intercourse between men should be 
once and for all prohibited.” 


Can you imagine how such a proposition would be qualified 
nowadays? 

Those were only some of the enlightening extracts of Plato. I 
can now proceed to quoting Xenophon, another student of 
Socrates, whose views undoubtedly reflect, as well as Plato’s, 
those of his teacher, which have also been completely distorted. 
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Xenophon, Memorabilia, A, II 30: 

«Koitiav nev tolvvv atodavouevos E€o@vta Evovdnuov 
HAL MELOMVTA YOHOOAL, xa Odaneg OL MOOS T APOOOLOLA TOV 
cuatro AMOAAVOVTES, AMETOEME PAOKWYV avehEevOegov Te 
EWVAL KGL OV AOEMOV AVOOL HAA xayaO@ TOV EQMMEVOY, @ 
Pov,etat modhod Géws paivecda, AoooaitElv WOMEE TOUS 
ATWYOVS (LHETEVOVTA HAL OLOMEVOV TOODOOKVAL HAL TADTA 
unoevos ayadod: tod O& Koutiov toig towvtoig ovy baUxOv- 
OVTOG OBOE GIOTOEMOUEVOD, AEYETALTOV SWXOATHV GAAWY TE 
MOAOV RAaGOVTwV zai TOK EVOvojuov Etztetv OTL ViKOV AUTO 
doxoln maoyxew O Koitias, €atOvudv Evdvdonuw 12000- 
xvjobul WomEo TH BOLa ToIg AiBous, EE OV ON Hal Euioet TOV 
Swxoatyny oO Koitias». 


“When he realised that Critias was in love with Euthydemus 
and tried to use him like those who just want to enjoy sexual 
intercourse, Socrates was trying to dissuade him, by saying that it 
was unworthy of a tree and improper of a morally well instructed 
man to importunate like a beggar the one he loves, and of whom 
he wants to prove himself worthy, by asking him to concede to 
something not good. But Critias didn’t want to hear,nor was he 
dissuaded, so Socrates is said to have remarked, in the presence of 
others and of Euthydemus himself, that Critias seemed to him to 
suffer like pigs, since he wants to rub himself against Euthydemus 
like pigs against stones. And that is exactly why Critias hated 
Socrates.” 


From this particular extract one can safely conclude that the 
words goaotiys (lover) and €e@pevos (loved boy) had, by that 
time, a completely different meaning than they have in the 
present time. Otherwise, just imagine how absurd this text would 
be, had they referred to actual sexual intercourse, as they do 
today. It would be totally senseless. 
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It is so far obvious to me how unfounded the usual arguments 
of those who share Mr Siamakis views are. They can only be dif 
fused thanks to ignorance of the texts that most of us have due toa 
policy, systematically promoted for several decades, if not cen 
turies, by those who rule. This policy permits just anybody to mis 
lead us by expressing scientifically inadmissible theories. We re 
main, alas, too ignorant. 

As to the particular way of writing Mr. Siamakis shares with 
other writers, who want to serve specific ideological purposes 
and because these views are recently diffused through television, I 
would like to open a small parenthesis to my subject, in order to 
show in which way texts are distorted. 

I repeat that this could not be happening, if Greeks had imme 
diate access to ancient Greek texts. Unfortunately, this does not 
happen in the majority of cases, and if someone has in his library 
the necessary texts, he cannot study them, since he got used, dur 
ing his school years, to abhor them. 

One can, then, write whatever he wants, claim to have found it 
in an ancient text and have it accepted and even as a totally docu 
mented theory. That is why I insist on quoting the original ancient 
Greek texts, to avoid any suspicion, and to ensure complete and 
utter, not apparent reliability. 

Mr. Siamakis, prolific as he is, has published, among others, a 
book about the origins of the alphabet. In page 310 of this very 
book he says verbatim (my emphasis): 

“That Phoenicians were not exactly the barbarians who 
invented, used and transmitted the alphabet to Greeks, after 
the Dorian descent, is a piece of information which the Greeks 
became familiar with in the 4th century before our era, when they 
took control of the Eastern countries and acquired further know] 
edge of them. It is then made clear that the Syrians, and in particu 
lar the Jewish invented the alphabet. Diodorus Siculus, who, in his 
historical work, appears to have conducted his own or consulted 
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others’ serious researches, says: ‘Syrians are the inventors of the 
alphabet; Phoenicians learned from them and then transmitted it 
to Greeks. They navigated to Europe after Cadmus, so, Greeks 
called the letters Phoenician. And Phoenicians are said not to 
have invented the letters in the first place, but just to have changed 
their position. But, because most of them used the letters, they 
were named after them.’ Apart from the alphabet’s Syrian, that is 
to say Jewish, as I am going to prove, origin, Diodorus also point — 
ed out its unique and universal character.” 

Mr. Siamakis is so determined to prove his theory about the 
origins of the alphabet by sustaining it through Diodorus’ Siculus 
text, that he even quotes it (5, 74, 1) to eliminate any doubt on its 
authority. 

Where does he lean? No doubt, to the regrettable fact that less 
than few Greeks can check his quotation, they do not have access 
even to the most well-known texts of the ancient writers, not to 
mention Diodorus Siculus’ work (which, however, has been pub 
lished in our editions, “Georgiades~ Library of the Greeks”, several 
years ago). 

You can then imagine my surprise, when I first read Mr. Sia 
makis’ book and his reference to Diodorus. I immediately looked 
to our edition of the original text, which follows the Leipzig edition. 


Diodorus Siculus, book five, paragraph 74 (my emphasis): 

«Taig Movoats do0jvat naga Tob MaTEOS THY TOV yoapr- 
HATOV EVOEOL XU THYV TOV EXOV OVVOEOW THV MOOOMYOOEVO- 
uévyv romtixny. Hoos d& tovs d€yovtas, 011 Sboot Mev EvoE- 
TULTOV YOAMUATWV Ell, TAOG OE TOVTWV PolvixEs UAOOVTES 
toig “EAAnot tagadedwxaow, obtoL 0 eioiv oi weta Kdduov 
mhevoartes els HV Evownny, xai dua tootO ToS “EAAnvas Ta 
yoduuata PowixEa AgooayooEvely, Padi TovS Poivixas 
ovx €& dozis EvoEeiv, AAA TOVS THHOUS TOV YOO PMATOV META- 
Oeival MOVOV, Xai TH TE YOAaGT TavtTH Tos TAEiotOUS TOV 
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avdooroy yonoac0at xai dia TOUTO TUYEiV THS TQOELONpE- 
vs ToooHyogias». 


“The invention of the letters and the combination of 
words to make poems was given to the Muses by their fa 
ther. And as an answer to those who claim that it was the Syri 
ans who invented the letters and the Phoenicians learned the let 
ters from them and then, transmitted them to the Greeks, I say 
that it is about them who sailed with Cadmus to Europe. And so 
the Greeks named the letters Phoenician. Phoenicians are said 
not to have invented the letters in the first place, but just to 
have changed their position. But, because most of the people 
used the letters, they were named after them.” 


So Diodorus says quite the opposite of what Mr. Siamakis 
claims. He even feels the need to explain the reason of his state 
ment. Because when he writes, in the first century before our era, 
Jewish have come to the front of history, while, before the Hel 
lenistic years, there was no mention of them, apart from the Old 
Testament of course. 

It is then possible that some of them, with their known, and in 
some way legitimate, tendency to extend their passage from histo 
ry (see the Judaic Archaeology of Iosepus) have claimed that Syri 
ans invented the alphabet, in order to corroborate their position. 

Anyway, the deciphering of the Linear B tablets has made all 
this meaningless. Besides, even the Athens University Rector, 
Mr. Babiniotis, in an article in the newspaper Bia tic 
Kvetaxijs (July 7" 2002), makes clear that there is no scientific 
doubt about the Greek origins of the alphabet. 

Mr. Siamakis uses then the same tactics in treating other sub- 
jects as in the case of the homosexuality in ancient Greece ques 
tion. According to me, he has recourse to misquotation, twisting, 
distortion. If only I knew why. 
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Satyr trying to rape a Maenad 


CHAPTER THREE 
ATHENS’ LEGISLATION ABOUT 
HOMOSEXUALITY 


Man philandering a boy. Scene painted in alight mood. 


ATHENS’ LEGISLATION 
ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY 


W; have the incredible luck, which would have normally 
freed anyone from any doubt about ancient Greeks’ atti 
tude towards homosexuality, to have in our hands the whole 
Athenian legislation relative to this question. It came to us 
through a speech of the orator Aeschines, the speech Against Ti- 
marchus. I will proceed to a general presentation of the political 
context in which the speech is placed, in order to make the ex 
tracts more understandable. 

In the middle of the 4" century B.C. the Second Athenian al 
liance lives a major crisis due to the huge increase of power of 
Philip I], Macedonia’s king, who was also the father of Alexan 
der the Great. 

Athenians, like most Greeks of their time, are divided in two 
parties: the anti Macedonian, which considers Philip to be a 
barbarian conqueror wanting to enslave Greece, and which has 
Demosthenes and Hyperides, the two orators for leaders; and 
the pro Macedonian, which believes that Philip is the only hope 
for Greece to be united under one government and conquer the 
barbarians, and which has Isocrates, the orator, as theorist and 
Phocion and Aeschines as leaders. 

The two parties are violently opposed to each other, as it of 
ten happens to us Greeks. Accusations for treason, bribery and 
other misdeeds of the kind are being made from both sides. This 
is a battle to the last and no stratagem is spared. 

Aeschines is particularly detested by the anti~ Macedonian 
party, not only as an adversary, but mostly as a defector, since 
he was against Philip in the beginning of his political career. 
Then, he went to Philip, along with a ten member’s delegation, 
and concluded the Philocratean peace, which practically put an 
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end to the Second Athenian alliance to the benefit of Philip, and 
was thus considered as a great achievement of the pro- Mace 
donian party. 

The anti» Macedonian party wants by all means to revoke 
this treaty and confront again Philip. Thus, they bring Aeschines 
to court accused of faithlessly executing his embassy, of bribery, 
in other words. It was widely known that Philip used to offer 
generous “gifts” to his friends, having by this way subdued quite 
afew cities. 

Aeschines must have received some presents from Philip, al 
though we cannot be absolutely sure that he signed the treaty for 
that, since, by that time, he was pro- Macedonian after all. He 
certainly represents the vulnerable spot of this peace to his op 
ponents. They will, hence, accuse him, not without committing 
one, fatal to them, mistake. 

They chose Timarchus, until that moment a distinguished 
member of their party, to be his accuser and prosecutor. 
Aeschines chooses, then, not to defend himself from this specif 
ic accusation in court, and to take his adversaries by surprise. To 
avoid judgment at all, he invokes a law in force since the age of 
Solon, as he claims, according which a citizen can be completely 
deprived of his civic rights, if his conduct was reprehensible. 
And if he has a conviction of this kind, he cannot accuse another 
citizen, since this is considered as part of his civic rights in 
Athens. 

So, Aeschines sued Timarchus for unchastity (zeo/ 
étTalonoews) and avoided the judgment of his own case. In his 
speech, he preserves every single detail of the whole hearing, 
from the secretary of the court reading the laws to the testi 
monies, and gives us full access to the Athenian legislation for 
homosexuality. 

Just for the record, Aeschines won his case and Timarchus 
was sentenced to be deprived of his civic rights. The latter, to 
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avoid public dishonour, is said to have committed suicide before 
the verdict, which would probably order his execution. 

Let me warn you that I will make the best of this work, which 
is a gift from God to the unraveling of our case. 

A first general remark is that there is no other republic in the 
world to have adopted such a rigorous legislation about ped~ 
erasty and homosexuality as Athens did. Sources allow us to 
conclude that even Solon’s legal system, the first organised one 
that we know of, as far as Athens is concerned, had relative laws, 
which were rather severe. 

We insist on the dating of these laws because it has been sus 
tained that only the extent of the “problem” in classical Athens 
can explain the severity of the laws dealing with it. 

But, as legislation was rigorous enough in the archaic period 
as well, we understand that the extent of this phenomenon and 
the severity of the legislation were two separate issues. 

Laws in force in Athens have nothing in common with con 
temporary tolerance. If someone had tried to pass them today, 
he would have easily been qualified as racist. 

Given this, the generally accepted idea about ancient 
Greeks’ perception of homosexuality is not only false, but com 
pletely reversed. Whether this was done on purpose or not, I 
will let my readers to decide. 

I will quote the laws unedited and without abridgments to en 
able further commentary and examination of the objections Pr. 
Dover and others have on the laws. To ensure credibility, I will 
cite the ancient Greek text, in the Leipzig edition as followed by 
the Library of the Greeks of Georgiades’ Editions. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus 12: 

«OLOE TOV MAWWV OWAOXAA0L AVOLYETWOY HEV TH OLWOG- 
OxahEia UN MOOTEQOV HALOV AVLOVTOS, HAELETWOQY O€ TOO HAL- 
ov Ovvovtos. Kai my €€€otw toig baEO THY TOV TAaldwV HAL- 
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xiav ovow eioevat TOV Taldwv EvOov Ovtwy, Edy uN viOS OL- 
Oaoxdhov 9 A0EAGOS H Ovyatoos avHO: Eav O€ Tig TAOA TADT 
elon, Oavatw. Zynwmovobw xai oi yvuvaotagyat tois “Eouat- 
OLS I] EATWOGV OVYKADLEVALUNOEVE TOV EV HAIG TOOT UN- 
devi. “Eav 0€ émitoémn xai wy eEeioyyn tod yvuuvaotonv, Evoyos 
EOTW O YVUVAOLAOYNS TO THS ELEVOEQWY POOEGS VOuw. OLE 
YOONYOL OL HAMLOTAMEVOL UO TOD ONUOV EOTWOGY THV HAL- 
HIGV VITEO TETTUQGKOVTU ETN». 


“Teachers should not open the schools before sunrise and they 
should close them before sunset. No one above the age of thirteen 
is allowed to enter the school when children are still in, unless he is 
the son, brother or brother-in-law of the teacher. The law break 
ers Will be sentenced to death. During Hermes’ celebrations, 
gymnasts must let no one of age, and in no way, sit with the chil 
dren. The gymnast, who permits this and doesn’t chase the law 
breaker out of the gymnasium, is guilty according to the law 
about the corruption of free children. Patrons named by the peo 
ple should be above forty years old.” 


It is obvious from this first law that, in Athens of the antiquity, 
no effort was spared to keep the children pure in every way. Pre 
cautions taken could appear exaggerated. 

To ancient Athenians, someone’s presence in the schools was 
implying lewd intentions and was enough to cause his sentence to 
death. You can imagine the impact of the mere proposition of 
such a law nowadays. 

Of course, it has been said that such severity only reveals the 
extent of the problem. But, this is also what I want to prove; 
whenever and no matter to what extent this problem appeared, it 
was faced as a problem and not as an institution or something of 
the kind. 

Unless, one wants us to believe that contemporary laws 
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Man having sex with woman. Even such scenes in the vases are used to sup 


port the theory of generalised homosexuality. 


against drugs —which can be severe, but never as hard as death 
penalty prove undoubtedly, not only how much frequent this ad 
diction is, but, also, how necessary it is considered to children’s 
education. At least, that is the allegation of those who, to prove 
their ideas about homosexuality in ancient Greece, appeal to the 
severity of the law. 

But, from a jurist’s point of view, severe laws do not always 
confirm the existence of a problem; they are also applied to 
crimes judged as hideous. When this possibility is combined with 
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Vase representing satyrs, creatures widely known for their perversion 
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the meaning and impact of xivatdoc, as exposed above, it then 
becomes more than probable. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus 16: 

Av ug AOnvatwy ehevdeoov maida bpoton, yoageoOw 
0 HUVOLOS TOD MAWOS MOOS TOVS OeoMoGETas, TIMNUG ETLYOa- 
pduevos. Ob 0 Av TO OlxaOTHOLOV xaTAWNPlonta, T40G- 
Oobeis Toig Evdexa TEOVaTH avONUEOOYV. Eav O€ Eig GOyU- 
OLOV KATAWNPLOOH, AMOTELOATH EV EVOEXE NUEOQULS METH 
THV OLANY, EAV UN) TAQAYOHUG OVVYATAL aMOTIVE: EWS O€ TOD 
amoteioal EloyOnto. “Evoxo. 0& EOTWOGY TAIOOE Tals GITLALS 
HAL OL Els TH OLHETIHA OMUATA EEAUAQTAVOVTES». 


“If an Athenian insults a free boy, his tutor should sue him 
[the wrong doer] in front of the six junior archons [Athens’ leg 
islators] and ask for his punishment. If he is found guilty by the 
court, he should be consigned to the eleven executioners and 
given death that same day. If he is convicted to pay a fine, he 
must do so within eleven days’ time; if he is not able to pay itim 
mediately, he remains in prison until he does. Those who do 
such things to slaves are equally guilty.” 


In this second law, we must note the verb “insult” [vfoifa] 
which has also the meaning of “being lustful to someone”. And 
here is another law attributed to Solon which says that 


Demosthenes, Against Meidias, 47, | 

«Eav tus vpotln ets teva y maida H yvvaixa } avoou TOV 
ELEVOEOWY If TOV OOVAWY 7} AAOGVOMOV TLAOUJON Els TOUTWY 
TW, YOaP~EOOW MOG TOVS OeqguobEtas 0 PovaAouEevos AON- 
vaiwy, ois eCeotw Oloé BequobErat ELOAYOVTDY elg tHV Hihia- 
av ToUiovTa ee ody, ag ns av yoagn EQV LN TLONUOOLOV KO- 
Ady €1 O€  Otav H AO@TOV oidv te. “OTOV O av HaTAYVA, 1 
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Hitata tudtw mEgi avtob Taeayonua, Otov av doxy déws 
elvaiaabelv 9 amoteioa. 


“If someone insults a child, woman or man, free or slave, he 
should be denounced by any Athenian to the six junior archons 
and they should bring the case before court within thirty days, if 
there aren’t other urgent public affairs; if there are, whenever 
this is possible. And, when he is found guilty, he must 
immediately be sentenced to pay a fine or be executed.” 


It seems, then, that insulting a child was considered as a 
serious crime. I insist on this because both Pr. Dover and Mrs 
Reinsberg try to convince us, that lovers sought to win their 
would -be loved ones favour by some gifts (money or hares). 

What I am saying is that, if there was sexual intercourse in 
pederasty, officially and legally, it could only be done with the 
parents’ permission. But if the would~be lovers were secretly 
attempting what they wanted to do, then, according the above 
laws, they were putting their lives in danger; if the parents of the 
children got to know their intentions, they could sue them and 
ask for their execution. 

A well intentioned lover, on the contrary, had nothing to 
hide from his loved one’s parents, as many sources confirm. It is 
then more than obvious that something else was going on. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus 21: 

«Eav tig AOnvaiog étaionjon, Un EEEOTH AUTO TOV EVVE 
GOYxovtwv yEeveoOat, UNO leowovvyy ieoWOoaoOaL, UndE OVV- 
OLAHOALTO ONUY, UNOE GOYNV GOxETH UOEMLAY, LajTE EVON- 
MOV [LTE VEQOOLOY, UTE HANOWTHV LUTE YELOOTOVYTHY, LO” 
ETL XNOVHELAY AMOOTEAAEDOO, LOE YVOUNY hey ET Els TH ON- 
MoTEAH igo elolta, UNO Ev Taig xOWwAis OTEPAVNPOOLALS OTE- 
gavovoba, uno évtog [tS Ayoedas] TOV TEQLlOaVTHOlWY T0- 
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oevéodw. Eav 0€ tig Tabta MOU, HaTAYVMOODEVTOS UUTOD 
Etaloelv Oavatw Cnuwovodw>». 


“If an Athenian turns out to be unchaste [étaconon, that is, if 
he is involved in a homosexual relationship], he is not allowed 
to become one of the nine archons; or to become a priest; or to 
be prosecutor in a public trial; or to have any office, within the 
boundaries of the Athenian republic or beyond them, whether 
he is appointed by lot or after an election; or to serve as a public 
messenger or judge other public messengers; or to enter public 
sacred places, to participate in [religious ceremonies of] wear 
ing of wreath, to be in the parts of the market~ place sprinkled 
with lustral water. But, if he breaks the law and does any of the 
above, once he is found guilty of being unchaste, his sentence 
must be death.” 


So, the law not only deprives the offender of all his civic 
rights, but also reduces him to nothing, from a social and politi 
cal point of view, and, in some cases, leads him to the execution 
er. This is revealing of the contempt Athenians showed to such 
deeds, of the fact that they wanted, by all means, to send lewd 
persons away. They didn’t harm someone who declared such a 
preference, but they denied him the possibility to be a part of the 
city’s life. He was no longer treated as an Athenian citizen, but 
as an alien resident in the city of Athens (uétoixosg). 

And, if an alien resident or a slave had such an inclination, 
this meant absolutely nothing to the Athenians, who were a 
rather closed group, almost never letting someone else to join 
them, and who, in any case, treated the other residents of Attica 
as socially inferior. 

They had nothing against homosexuality itself, only they did 
n’t want it to come out within their circle, probably because, to 
them, it signified corruption and degeneration. 
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In Athens, as already said, any citizen could accuse, in front 
of justice, a lewd person of unchastity (yoa@y zeol état- 
onoews) and ask his expulsion from the group of citizens or his 
conviction to death. We know that not only from Aeschines, but 
also from Demosthenes, Timarchus’ defender. In his speech 
Against Androtion he makes a reference to the same law (para 
graph 21), and, further (paragraph 30), to a law of Solon, which 
said that those, who were found unchaste, should not speak nor 
accuse anybody in a court of law. 

«unre Aéyew wnte yoagew &&eivat tots Htaonxoow» 

As to this third law, we should examine in particular the verb 
€Talo@ Which is the key to our case. 

Pr. Dover writes pages over pages in his book to analyse the 
laws and refute the theory that they refer to homosexuality in 
general. (But, he never quotes the text of the law to let the 
reader form his own opinion.) 

He claims that the law punished only male prostitution. But, 
he doesn’t explain, why the legislator uses not the verb 
TOOVEVW, “to prostitute oneself”, but the verb étavod, “to keep 
company with”, which can also mean from “to have a meretri 
cious friendship with someone” to “to be unchaste”, but it is not 
the same as prostitution. 


According to the law which Aeschines describes in §§ 29-32, 
with selective verbatim citation, a citizen who was 
peporneumenos or hetairekos was debarred from the exercise 
ot his civic rights: 

«...because the legislator considered that one who had been a 
vendor of his own body for others (0 treat as they pleased (lit. 
‘tor hubris’; cf Section 4) would have no hesitation in selling the 
interests of the community as a whole. 

The two categories of conduct which the law explicitly 
named are in fact two distinct species of the genus 'sale of one's 
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own body’. Peporneumenos is the perfective participle of the 
verb porneuesthai, ‘behave as a porne or pornos’. Porne, cog ~ 
nate with pernanai, 'sell', was the normal Greek word (first at 
tested on the seventh century B.C. [ Arkhilokhos fr .302]) fora 
woman who takes money (if a slave, on her owner's behalf) in 
return for the sexual use of her body, i.e. 'prostitute’. We find al- 
so amasculine form pornos applied to men or boys who submit 
to homosexual acts in return for money (Xen. Mem. ? 6.13, Ar. 
Wealth 153~9; first in an archaic gratfito on Thera, IG XII. 3. 
536) .Hetairekos is the perfective participle (infinitive het 
airekenai) of the verb hetairein, cognate with hetairos, the nor~ 
mal word for ‘companion’, ‘comrade’, 'partner'. Hetaira, the 
feminine form of hetairos, often denoted a woman who was 
maintained by a man, at a level acceptable to her, for the pur- 
pose ofa sexual relationship without formal process of mar 
riage, implicit promise of permanence or intention of raising a 
family, but not without hope on the man's part that she might 
love him; hence it is sometimes nearer to 'mistress' than to 
‘prostitute’. In the classical period the verb hetairein and the ab 
stract noun hetairesis do not seem to have been used of a het ~ 
aira, but exclusively of a man or boy who played a homosexual 
role analogous to that of a hetaira. 

Whether a woman was regarded as a common prostitute or 
as ahetaira depended to some extent on the number of different 
men with whom she had intercourse and oh the duration of her 
relationship with each man. Plainly a woman in a brothel, deal- 
ing with a queue of customers every day, was a porne, and 
equally plainly a woman who was kept in luxury by a wealthy 
man fora year or more, during which time she never (well, hard 
ly ever) had intercourse with anyone else, was a hetaira, but the 
dividing line between the two categories could not be sharp; 
how, for instance, should one classify a woman who had inter 
course with four different men in a week, hoped on each occa- 
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sion to establish a lasting and exclusive relationship, and suc 
ceeded in doing so with the fourth man? Moreover , whether 
one applied the term ‘porne’ or the term ‘hetaira' to a woman 
depended on the emotional attitude towards her which one 
wished to express or to engender in one's hearers. Anaxilag, fr. 
21 draws a distinction in terms of loyalty and affection, but fr. 
22, an indignant vilification of the greed and deceitfulness of 
women who sell themselves, begins and ends (lines 1, 31) by 
calling them hetairai but in the middle (line 22) calls them por 
nai. Perikles had children by Aspasia, who was certainly distin 
guished and accomplished, probably fastidious and probably al 
so faithful to Perikles; but Eupolis fr .98 represents one of these 
sons, Petikles the younger, as shamed by the appellation 'the 
whore's son'. 

The law cited by Aiskhines, in saying “... or peporneumenos 
or hetairekos”, implies a distinction in respect of homosexual 
conduct analogous to the distinction between the porne and the 
hetaira..." 


In paragraphs 29-30 of his speech, Aeschines makes it clear 
that the legislator didn’t use €tao@ by accident: 

«...TQLTOV TOL OLAAEY ETAL; } AEMOOVEVMEVOS PHO, H 
NTALONKWOS TOV YAO TO OOUG TO EavTOd Ey UPoet MEMOAKO- 
TU, KUL TA HOWE THS AOAEWS OUOLWS HYHOATO ANOOWE- 
oda. 

“ ..thirdly, whom does the clause include? Those who 
prostituted themselves or those who kept company to 
someone? For the legislator thought the one who sells and 
abases his own body capable of selling public interest in the 
same easiness.” 


The answer to the question lies in the interpretation of the 
verb étao®. 
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Those who claim that homosexuality was frequent and 
totally accepted in ancient Greece explain it as ‘prostitute’. 
But, I repeat that Aeschines makes an explicit difference 
between the two, which can only mean that we have to do with 
two separate notions. 

A prostitute is certainly much more condemned than 
someone who has an affair with another man, but, as I see it, a 
sexual affair even with a single man was enough to condemn 
him. 

At least this is what another extract of the speech proves, 
when witnesses against Timarchus begin to testify. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 51: 

«Muoyohag Nixtov TTeioateds wagtvoel. Enoi &yéveto €v 
ovyndeta Timaoyos 0 €xi Tob EvOvdtxov latgetov mote xa- 
De COUEVOS, HAL KATA THY YVOOLW MOV THV MOOTEQOV UUTOV 
MOAVWODY Eig THY VOV OV OLEAITIOV >». 

«Eiuév toivuv, w dvdoes AOnvaia, Tiunaoyzos obtool O1é- 
mewe Tad TO Mioyoda xai unxétt WS GAAOV HAE, METOUWITED 
AV OLEMEMOAHTO, ELON TLTOV TOLOUTWV EOTLMETOLOY, HAL EY WYE 
Ov# GV ETOAUNOGE QUTOV OBOEV AiTLADO AL} OEE O VOMODETHS 
TMAQONOLACETAL TALONXEVAL LOVOV' O YAO MOOG EVa TOHTO 
MOATTOY, ETL MUOOD OF THV MOGEW MOLVUEVOS, AUTO MOLOOKET 
tovtw évoxos eivat.’Edv & buds avauvious émet&, be0- 
Baivov tovo0e tovs ayolous, Knowvidnv xai AvtoxietOonv 
zai Ogooavoooyr, [zai émWelEw] aitorvs [Oé] Aéywv ov év Taig 
olxlals avelAnuuéevors yeyove, Un LOvov maoat@ Miyoka 
MEULOOGOVNXOTA AUTOV EXLTO OMUATL, GAAG HAL MAG ETEOW 
nai madw mae GAA, xai TAG TOUTOV we ETEQOV EANALOOTA, 
ODKETL ONTOV PAavEitat UOVOV HTALONKWS, GAAG (uc TOV ALo- 
vvaov Ox O10 OMS OVYHOOMaL MEQLTAEXEW OANV THY HuE- 
OAV) HAL MEMOQVEVMEVOS: O yao ElxH TODTO xal MOOS MOAAOVS 
TOaTtWV xai UBD, ALTO MOL OOxEL TOUT EVOYOS EVAL». 
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“IT, Misgolas, son of Nikias, resident of Piraeus, testify that 
Timarchus settled down in Euthidicus’ surgery, became 
involved with me and since our first acquaintance I never 
stopped taking care of him.” 

«Now, if Timarchus has settled down only in Misgolas’ 
house and in no one else’s, I could say that there was some 
moderation in what he did, if the word ‘moderation’ can be used 
to describe such actions. Anyway, I, for myself, would accuse 
him only of having an affair with a man, as the law determines it. 
Because guilty of this offence is, whoever does this with a single 
man and gets paid for it. If | leave these savage people aside, and 
remind you Kydonides and Autokleides and Thersandrus, who 
all received him in their houses, again Misgolas is not the only 
one whom Timarchus gave his body to for money. There is also 
a second anda third and a fourth one. So he is not only guilty of 
having an affair with one man, (may Dionysus help me with 
periphrasis all day long). He is guilty of prostituting himself 
with many men, since whoever does it so easily with so many 
men is guilty of it.” 


Things start to clear up. 

The first witness against Timarchus is also his first lover, in 
the modern sense of the word. Misgolas testifies that he was liv 
ing with Timarchus, he says nowhere that he was paing him, on 
the contrary he insists on the fact that he was taking care of him, 
in the same way aman, who, nowadays, lives with his girlfriend, 
takes care of her, especially if she is not working. Does this make 
her a prostitute? No, they are just not a married couple. 

The fact that, at least for Misgolas, this was not a client-to 
prostitute relationship, but a love affair, is proved by his reac 
tion when Timarchus abandoned him and went to live with An 
ticles, after he had found out that Misgolas could no longer of - 
fer him what he wanted. Misgolas was so hurt, that he decided 
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Man and boy preparing to have afemorum diductio , an intercourse where 


one squeezes his penis between the thighs of the other. This is the kind of “ho 
mosexuality” thought to be allowed in ancient Greece. The artist obviously 
wants to represent a real homosexual scene, but he dares not, he is afraid of 
public hue and cry. This is the most scabrous scene, between human, to be 
found in the vases. 
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to testify in court against his lover. This is a typical case of love 
frustration. Misgolas wouldn’t feel that way for a prostitute. 

The idea of paying a lover has nothing in common with pay- 
ing a prostitute. To be guilty of unchastity, one should not sell 
his body for money. In this case he is a prostitute. But, if he was 
taking gifts, that the lovers use to offer to their loved ones, then 
he could be accused only of unchastity. So even this aspect of a 
relationship between two men, natural by our standards,, was il 
legal in ancient Athens. Although it would be irrational to think 
that these couples didn’t exchange gifts at all. 

To make this completely understandable, as it represents the 
whole essence of our subject, ancient Athens was, what we 
would call, a most conservative society, which, in these ques 
tions, reminds us of how was Greece some decades ago. 

A young woman, who was not slave or prostitute, but had a 
sexual relationship outside marriage, with someone not being 
her legitimate husband, was a courtesan éta/oa. It was uncon 
ceivable for a woman in classical Athens to have an affair out 
side marriage. 

Just think of how many women we know, which were quali 
fied as courtesans once and for all, although they lived their 
whole lives with two or three men, only because they were not 
married to them. 

Aspasia is certainly the most famous of all. 

She was a well known courtesan, but also Pericles’ concu- 
bine. As long as they lived together, that is for twenty years, (in 
which they also had a son, Pericles junior, who was a general in 
Arginoussae), did she prostitute herself to other men for mon 
ey? Of course not. She would then be a whore and Pericles would 
be the scoff of his contemporaries, if he was living with a prosti 
tute that anyone could have. In this case he would be considered 
as a procurer, a pimp. 
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But, why was everyone blaming Aspasia, since she was con 
sidered to be faithful to Pericles for as long —and it was long 
enough~ as they lived together? 

Because, she was living with him before his divorce from his 
legitimate wife, and before she got married to him. This was 
enough to have her qualified as courtesan for the rest of her life. 
They did marry after all, but Aspasia remained a courtesan to 
public opinion. 

It is widely known how scandalised were Athenians by Peri- 
cles living together with a courtesan. His political enemies al- 
ways tried to hit him in this point. In his Life of Pericles, 
Plutarch reports that the comical poet Hermippus tried to sue 
him for impiety and procuring, although accusations fell in 
court. Morals of the conservative Athenians were so shocked 
that they used to hold Aspasia responsible for every mistaken 
political decision of Pericles. 

Here is another example. Timotheus, a great general, was 
the son of Kimon, another general, and a courtesan. One day, to 
someone who was teasing him to be an illegitimate child, he said 
that he was grateful to his mother, who had chosen Kimon to be 
his father. Themistocles, the Salamina’s winner, was also said to 
have a courtesan for mother. 

Of course, most of these women were pushed to a disguised 
prostitution, since their social rank was low and they were main- 
ly alien residents in Athens. 

But they always differed from common prostitutes, both be: 
cause of their rare beauty and great education. In such a case, 
they were seducing men with their spirit and knowledge, which 
could never occur to a free woman of Athens. So, some of them 
became prostitutes and, hence, immensely rich, since they were 
in a position to choose their “protectors” among the wealthiest 
citizens and live with their opulent gifts. Phryne and Lais are 
typical examples. 
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The Liddell Scott Greek ~ English Lexicon proves again to be 
our most precious reference, in trying to determine the exact dit 
ference between z0ovy and étactou (and, thus, the one who is 
guilty of étacoyots, unchastity). Here is what it says in page 700: 


A courtesan plays pipe for aman. 
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‘Etatoa: 2. Courtesan, opp. Mégvy (acommon prostitute), 
opp. Papety (a legitimate wife). 


As the Lexicon also verifies, €taioa is not simply a prosti 
tute with less clients than a td@vy but a woman with whom 
someone is in love with but cannot marry, despite his own will. 
And, to leave no doubt at all, it also specifies (page 342, volume 
II of the Greek edition): 


«étaigel nev obv xai Toovevetat 6 TAOYNTUOY, A éErai- 
o€i HEV UO EQAOTOU, TOQVEVETAL VIO TOU TLZOVTOS», that is 
to say, “The man who gives himself to unnatural lust is unchaste 
and a prostitute, unchaste when he is with his lover, anda 
prostitute when he is with an occasional lover”. 


The legislator uses then the verb étavod, for its meaning is ‘to 
have a sexual relationship, to have an affair not sealed with 
marriage’. It is the only verb signifying what he wants to say. If he 
had wanted to focus on the money exchange, he would have used 
zoovevoudt. He seeks to be as precise as possible, because he 
wants to expand the criminally punishable notion. 

Could he have made it even clearer in order to leave no ground 
for misinterpretation? 

But, it is clear enough to him as to the Athenians he addresses 
himself to, that, since two men could never marry each other, no 
matter how much they wanted to, any sexual bond between them 
was illegal. This law was written to be understood by Athenians of 
the 6" century B.C., not by whoever reads it 2600 years later. 

Aeschines himself tries to leave no doubt that he does not only 
mean prostitution, when he further insists: «O Tivagyos ovxétt 
ONTOV PAIVETAL HOVOV HTALONHOMS, GALA Hai TENOQVED- 
Hévos». that is “Nothing proves Timarchus to have been guilty 
only of unchastity, but also of prostitution”. 
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» 


aay 


Woman caressing another woman. As it happens with men, women are never 
represented in a real homosexual scene. It seems unconceivable for the 


morals of that age to show homosexual scenes in public. Just compare with our 
days. 
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It is unambiguous; these two are not the same. So, and beyond 
any reasonable doubt, homosexuality was not at all socially ac~ 
cepted; on the contrary, it was disgraceful and punishable by law. 
Read what Aechines says in another part of his speech (paragraph 
185): 

«185. "Ene? oi utv MATEOES VUDV OVTW MEOL TOV ALOYOOV 
xal xadov Oieylyvooxoyr, buEis O€ TeMaoxov TOV TOIg UiOXl- 
OTOLS ExitHOEvMGOLW Evoyov agnoete; Tov dvdea LEV xal 
GOOEVE TO COLA, yUValxEia OF G4UAOTHUATA HUaOTHXOTA; Tis 
ovv budv yvvaixa Aapov adioboay twwmonoetat;"H tic ob 
amaidevtog eivat OdEet TH mev xaTa QUEL GUaoTavovon yYa- 
Aeraivov, TO 0€ Taga Guo EavtoV bPoioartL ovupovtsw@ 
YOOUEVOS;» 


“This is what our ancestors thought of moral and immoral 
women. And you, are you going to pronounce Timarchus not 
guilty, although he is guilty of the most obscene habits? This man, 
who, although he was born a man, did wrong in a way that only 
suits to women? If this happens, which one, among us, will ever 
have the right to punish a woman for the same error? Who will be 
so uneducated to be severe to a woman who does wrong, but 
following her nature, and use as a counsellor someone who 
dishonoured himself, by behaving unnaturally?” 


This does not only prohibit prostitution, as some would like us 
to believe, but homosexual relations in general. 

One could claim that the legislator disapproves of the 
relationship between two men, not the sexual act itself. If there 
were just occasional intercourse with prostitutes, how were they 
judged by society according to this law? The one who prostituted 
himself was rejected, of course, but this wasn’t so important, since 
he was no Athenian citizen for sure. The one who gave him the 
money to satisfy his own lust, though, could he remain unpunished? 
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The text answers all these logical questions in turn. 
When money is given to achild’s tutor by someone who wants 
children to satisfy his lust, no doubt is left. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 13: 

«ECV TWA EXMLOOWON ETALOELV TATHO H AdEAQOS H Oeiog H 
ETITOOMOS H OAWS TOV KVOLWYV TLS, HAT AUTOD MEV TOD MAWOS 
ovn Ed yougny eivat, xatd O& TOB §WwOOWOaVTOS Zal TOD M- 
JOwMoaLEVOD, TOD HEV OTL EEEMLOOWOE, TOK O€ OTL, PNOLW, EUt- 
OOMoaToO». 


“If achild’s father, or brother, or uncle, or tutor, or relative 
of any kind, receives money to give the child for unchaste 
purposes, the child is not prosecuted, but the one who paid and 
the one who received the money are.” 


Not even a slave or an alien resident could do so. Had he 
wanted to gain some money in this way, he was putting both 
himself and the potential “client” in danger. 

It is important to stress on the fact that this was considered as 
crime among slaves too. Those who repeatedly confuse Greece 
and Rome, when slavery is concerned, tend to think that every 
one, with unnatural inclinations, could easily find satifaction 
with some slave. This was not true. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 17: 

«lows av ov ts Oavudoetev &Eaigvyns adxovoas, ti On 
TOT EV TO VOUW TO TH UBOEWS MOOGEYOAGY TOUTO TO OHUA, 
TO TOV OovAwY. TodtO O€ Ev OxOMHTE, W GvdoES AOnvaioL, 
EVONOETE OTL AAVTWV AOLOTE EXEL OV YAO VEO TOV OLHETOV 
Eomovoaoev 0 vomobEetys, GAda Povdouevos buds EOloat 
moat améyew THs TOV ELEVOEOWY UPOEWS, MOODEYOaYWE UNO 
els tos OovAoUs bPotbew. “Ohwg O€ Ev OnuOxOaTIC TOV EIS 
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OVTLWODYV ULBOLOTHY, TODTOV OVE EITHOELOV HYNOGATO EVAL 
OVUTOATEVECO AL». 


‘Maybe someone, who has heard the law, cannot understand 
why the legislator included the slaves in it. But, if you think bet 
ter about it, you will see that it was the best thing to do. The leg- 
islator was not so eager to protect the slaves; but, as he wanted 
to accustom us to avoid any lewd insult against free people, he 
also defended insults to slaves. And he thought that those who 
live in a democracy and behave in such a way do not fit in the 
political life of their city.” 


And what about adults? Who was guilty, the active or the 
passive lover? The text is once again most enlightening. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 46: 

«Eav utv obv eOednon 6 Mioyodas Oebe0 mage, Ow 
TUANHOH MaoTvoEiy, Ta OlHaLA TOUJOEL EAV OF MOOALOHTAL 
exxAntevOnval uddAdov [ff tadnOyn uaotveeiv], buEic tO OhOV 
modyua ovviete. Ei yao 6 nev modéas aloyvveital xai 100- 
atonoetat yiAlas UGAAoV Ooayuds a0TEIOaL TO ONMOOLY,. 
Mote UN O&iEAL TO MOOOWIOV TO EAVTOD Kuiv, O O€ WETOVOMS 
ONUNYOONHOVEL, COGS O vouwobEetHS 0 TOVS O'THW POEALOODS 
eEeloywv a0 Tod PHUaTOS». 


“If Misgolas wants to stand and testify about the truth, he 
will do the right thing. If he prefers to avoid testifying, you can 
draw your own conclusions. Because if he, who was the active 
one, is ashamed and preters to pay one thousand drachmas to 
the state instead of showing his face in front of you, but the oth 
er, who was the passive one, dares to come and plead, then the 
legislator, who prevents these corrupted people from pleading 
in court, was really wise.” 
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So, according to the above extract, the law deprived both of 
them of their civic rights. But things become even clearer in the 
following paragraphs. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 72: 

«Ov yao Eywye brohaupava ovtug buds émtAnouovas 
eival, WoTe duvyuovelv OV OAlyw MOOTEQOV HxOvOUTE AVU- 
yyryvwoxoutevov [tTHv] vouwy, év oig yyoamtal, EAV TIS [MI- 
oOw@ontal tia AOnvalwv én TAUTHY THV MOGEW, Hf EAV TIS 
Eavtov mLodwan Evoyov eivat TIS UEyloTOLs zai TOIS tools 
EUTULOLS». 


“T. at least, do not think that you forget so easily, as to not 
remember what you have heard a little while ago, during the 
reading of the laws, in which it is said that whoever pays an 
Athenian to do such things, or gets paid [for the same reason], is 
guilty and severely punished, in both cases.” 


In other words, in ancient Athens, he, who had a homosexual 
inclination, could not have an affair with another man, nor could 
he pay somebody to have sex with, and maintain, at the same, 
time his rights as an Athenian citizen. 

This does not mean that there were no homosexuals. The so 
far quoted laws, with their many details, point out, as I did from 
the very beginning, that there were. 

Yet, they had to declare it in public and, consequently, loose 
their civic rights. They could continue on living in Athens, since 
no one would harm them, but they could not be a part of the 
political, social and religious life of the city. They were becoming 
private individuals and doing what they were doing away from 
limelight. 

A Ktvatdos could not represent his city, in no case and in no 
way. If he did, being sacrilegious himself, theoretically, he was 
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also putting the city in danger. And he should be punished for that. 
His homosexuality forbade him any public office. 

Will still some people continue on considering ancient Greece 
as the homosexuals’ paradise? I don’t think they can. 


H.I. Marrou, in his work History of education in Antiquity , 
resumes the situation as follows: 

“They wanted to depict ancient Greece as the paradise of 
the perverted, which was an exaggeration. Greek vocabu- 
lary and most cities’ legislation confirm that perversion 
never stopped to be treated as unnatural.” 


While Robert Flaceriére in page 230 of the Greek edition of 
his book Love in ancient Greece (Papadimas editions) says: 

“It is wrong to pretend that this form of love enjoyed 
general approval and appreciation.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
EPAY THY ~ EP2MENOZ 
LOVER~LOVED ONE 


Achilles, whose friendship with Patroclus has been mainly misintrpretated. In 
Xenoplion’s Symposium Socrates says that their friendship was “not of the 


bodies, but of the souls and the great deeds” 


LOVER~LOVED ONE 


f what was so far said is true, those who say that homosexuali 

ty were not only accepted in ancient Greece, but almost com 
pulsory, at least in the upper class of Athenian society, between 
the 6" and the 4" B.C. century, where do they lean on? Mainly 
on two elements. 

Firstly, the words £@a0tHS-EQM@pEVOS (lover~ loved one) 
and navdeoaotia-radeoaotetiv (pederasty) are too often 
found in the texts. Secondly, there are vases, which, as they 
claim, depict homosexual —always pederast~ love scenes. I will 
then examine these two elements, to find out which are worth of 
believing and what to respond to those who appeal on them. 

It is important to say that those who support the existence of 
pederasty, in the meaning of a sexual intercourse with an under 
age, confine it in the classical era only, between the 6" and the 4" 
B.C. centuries. 

Robert Flaceriére, in the first chapter of his book Love in an- 
cient Greece where he examines the Homeric period (page 22), 
Says: 

“There is no doubt about it: Homer never attributes to a god, 
nor to ahuman ‘love for the boys’, as will do the poets to 
come.” 

And later on, in page 40: 

“It is necessary to have in mind that in Homer we find no 
trace of misogyny or homosexuality.” 

I start with Homer for a simple reason. Ninety per cent of 
my compatriots assure anybody who wants to hear, that Homer 
describes Achilles and Patroclus as a notorious homosexual 
couple, although they have never read a single Homeric rhap- 
sody. Unfortunately, this happens also in many sites in the In- 
ternet, where Achilles is celebrated as the first known homose: 
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xual hero. Although Iliad is but the epic relating the grieves 
Greeks suffered from Achilles’ wrath, because Agamemnon 
took his concubine, Vreseis, away from him. 

Let me also note that the meaning I give of the words 
TadeOaotia-THLdeoaotetv in ancient Greek is not a personal 
interpretation, but also supported by other scholars too. 


Robert Flaceriere, in page 65 of his book, says something 
else, which I find very important: 

“As everybody knows by ‘Greek love’ we mean the love for 
boys, and in particular pederasty. But, in French, this word, 
‘pederasty’ means almost always ‘perversion’, while in the 
Greek texts ‘pederasty’ is a pure and disinterested love, and not 
homosexual relationships.” 


You remember, as I imagine the extract of Xenophon’s Me 
morabilia, where Socrates advises his pupil Critias not to have 
sexual desire for Euthydemus, his loved one. The first thing to 
conclude from this extract is that the word ‘lover’ is not used in 
the current meaning. Otherwise, why should Socrates accuse 
Critias, to the point of later humiliating him, of something he 
had every right to desire as a lover? 

And we also talked of people in Sparta, who wouldn’t toler 
ate someone touching the young men’s bodies, specifying that 
they meant the lovers who are responsible for the morals of 
their loved ones. Once again, words do not seem to mean the 
same thing to us and to ancient Greeks. 


Here is what Plato says in Euthydemus, 282b: 

«Kai ma0d AUTOd¢s ye ONAOV TOKTO OlOMEVOV O€iv TAEG- 
Aaupavew m0ddv uddiov 9 yonuata zai maQ’ Exitoomov xai 
gihov tov te GAhwy nai TOV GaoxOVTwOV EoaOTOY iva xal 
EEVWV XA MOLITOV OLOMEVOV HALIKETEVOVTG COGS, HETAOL- 
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ddvat obvdéev aiozoor, © KAewia, obd€ veneontov EvEexu TOU- 
TOV VaNnoETELV Hal OOVAELEW HAL EQGOTH Hal Aavti aVOOO- 
mwv oTwodby E0€,ovtTa VaNoETEV TOV HAADV VANOETHUCTWYV 
TOOPVUOVUEVOY GOGOV yEevedbaL». 


‘As I see it, wisdom more than money one must have trom 
his father or his tutor or his friends and other, but also from those 
who claim to be lovers, and from strangers and from citizens; 
for, there is nothing disgraceful to the one who begs for wisdom, 
Clenias, nor is there something worthy of indignation in serving 
and subduing oneself to one’s lover or to any person one wants 
to serve, with honorable services of course, if it is out of 
eagerness to become wise.” 


Plato adds the phrase ‘with honorable services’, because in a 
previous work, Symposium, 185d4, he had said exactly the same 
thing, and despite his clarification, «6tt Geetis y’ Evexa», that 
is, ‘aiming to virtue’, some malevolent readers may have 
misinterpreted it. 

This same extract of Symposium, from 184c7 and on, 
literally clears up any misunderstanding, since it says that 
questions of ‘pederasty’ should be solved according to the same 
law that treats questions of philosophy and virtue. That is to say, 
as it suits an institution which aims to the acquisition of Virtue. 

How, then, can these sacred texts be confused with sexual 
impulses, is really puzzling. But, maybe, this was just what served 
the purposes of those who encouraged this confusion. 


In the Greek edition’s second volume of the Liddell Scott 
Lexicon, which I often quote as it is the most authoritative, one 
can read: 

*Eoapau: desire strongly, love, be in love with, love pas~ 
sionately. 
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*Eoaotys: (comes from Egamat ) lover of somebody. 

’Eompevos: (comes from €ems: love. Usually signifying 
passionate love between individuals of different sexes). 

*Eows: strong love, sexual passion between individuals of 
different sexes. 


We see that the general meaning of these expressions is “to 
love someone strongly”, but curiously enough the lexicon 
always stresses on “between individuals of different sexes”. But, 
as far as love between individuals of the same sex is concerned, 
as in the case of the controversial texts, it doesn’t enlighten us. 

To give definite proof about the interpretation I think as 
correct, I will use the most misinterpreted work of Plato, 
Symposium. I am more than certain that all of you have, at least 
once, heard that Plato is the theorist of homosexuality. Is this 
really true though? 


Plato, Symposium IX (Oxford edition): 

«OUTH ON xAaLTO EOdV xal 0 “Eows ov mg EoTL HAAS OVE 
ais eyxmudaceoba, adda 0 xah0¢ MOOTOEMWY EOUY. 

‘Ouev ovy tig LMavojuov Agooditys Os GAnOs AAVON- 
wos éotixal &Eeoyabeta 6,1 av thyn: xal Obts EOTW OV Oi 
gadi,oL_tov avOoorwv EO@OW. EOL 0é Oi TOLODTOL, 
MOOTOV MEV O'Y HITOV YUVALAOY 7} Maidwy, Exeta OV xal 
EQMOL TOV OMUATOV UGAAOV Hf TOV WUYOY, EEita ws av Ov- 
VWVTAL AVONTOTATWV, MOOG TO OtaTIEdEaoOal MOvov BAETO- 
vtec, quEdobvtes O€ TOD xaAWS He UN OOEV ON OVUPaivEL 
AVTOVS OTL AV TUYWOL TOBHTO MOATTEY, OMolwg HEV Ayaboy, 
OMolWs O€ TOBVaVTIOV...‘O O& THS OVOaVIAS, TOMTOV LEV OV 
meteyovons Ondeos GAX Gooevos “Ovo —xai éoTLV O}TOS 6 
TOV malowyV fows— Enetta MOEOPvTEOAS, UPoews Auoloov: 
OOev On Ei TO COQEV TOEMOVTAL Ol EX TOVTOV TOD “EQwtos 
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EXUTVOL, TO PUOEL EQOMMEVEOTEQOV xal VObY ExOV UGAAOV 
AYANOVTES». 

“Thus, being in love with someone and Love is not always 
good and praiseworthy, but only the one which leads to a noble 
relationship. 

So, love of the /7Tavdnuog (belonging to all people, vulgar) 
Aphrodite is, just as its name signifies, vulgar and acting occa 
sionally. And it is the one which takes control of the vulgar peo- 
ple. These people, first of all, fall in love unconditionally with 
women or with young boys; second, whoever they fall in love 
with, they care tor their bodies rather than their souls; third, they 
love the most foolish, since they care only for the sexual act itself 
and are neglectful of whether it is moral or not. Thus, they do 
whatever they do, good or wrong, without distinction, only 
by chance. (...) But love of Ovgavia (celestial) Aphrodite is the 
one where women do not take part, only men. This is pederasty. 
And it is the older and the chastest kind of love. So, those who are 
animated by this form of love, turn to males, because they love 
the most vigorous and thoughtful.” 


In other words, men who want to be ‘lovers’ of young Athe 
nians are driven by celestial Aphrodite, who, in opposition to 
the vulgar Aphrodite, cares for the souls and the beautiful 
works. This may seem obscure to us, but when we try to under~ 
stand a very complex society of 2500 years ago, we must expect 
to find such difficulties. 

Let us now see another extract from the Symposium. The 
work reaches its culmination, all dinner guests have already 
spoken, yet the one who expresses Plato’s own point of view, 
Socrates, remains to be heard. Other guests’ views are 
presented only to have a full range of opinions on the subject. 
The definite conclusion of the whole work is expressed through 
Socrates, who is supposed to have discovered the nature of true 
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love thanks to Diotima. Listen to him: «/ToAAod ye Ogi Egy’ 
GR oiua bxéo GoetAs GDavatov zai towdtys O0ENS EbxhE- 
00S MAVTES MAVTU OLWKOLW, COW AV GLElVvOUS OL, TOOOUTM 
uddhov: tod yao GBavatov Eo@ow. Oi Mev ObV EYXUVUOVES, 
EQN, HATA TA OWMATA OVTES MOOS Tas yuvaixas UGAAOV TOE- 
MOVTUL, HAL TAVTY EQWTLXOL ELOY, OLA MALWWOyoviag abava- 
OLY HAL LYNUNV XL EVOAWLOVIAY, WS OlovTaL, adtoOIS ei TOV 
Emelta YOOVoV AaVvTa MoOLGOuEVOL. OL OF KATE THY WLYnV — 
eloi yao oby, égy, ot év taig puyais xvobow, &tt uaAAov Fj év 
TOUS OOUAOW, C. WUZH} AOOOHHEL HAL KVHOCL HAL TEXEN... 
Tovtov 0€ adv, Otav tug Ex VEOV EyxbUOV HTHV WoyNY, 
Oeiog Ov HAL HxOvVONS THS HAtklas TIXTEW TE xa yevvav HOH 
émOvuy, Cytei On, ou, xai ObTOS MEOUMYV TO XAAOV EV ~) AV 
yevvnoelev’ EV TO yao aioxo@ obdénoTE yevynoe. Ta TE OVW 
oouata ta xaAd UdALov Hf Ta aloyod domaletat Ate HVOY, 
HAL GV EVTUYN WU HAAH HAL YEVVALE HAL EVYvEL, AAVV ON 
aomacetat TO EvVaUPOTEOY, xi MOOS TODTOV TOV dVvOow- 
mov ev0d<s etogei oyov regi dgethis xai Eo OloV Yor Elva 
TOV GvOOd TOV ayabov zai G EmitnOdEvELY, Hai EmUyeloel MWAL- 
deveLv. ANTOUEVOS YO, OluaL, TOD xadod xai OUADV avTA, E 
TAAL EXVEL, THTEL HAL VEVVG, HAL AUOWV HAL AMV MEUVNE- 
VOG, KALTO YEVVNOEV OVVEXTOEPEL HOW] MET EXELVOU" MOTE 
TOA WEF HOWWVIAY THS TOV MAalWwv WOdS GAARAOVE OL TOL- 
obtot loyovot xal pilav BeBawtéoay, ate xadAdiwvov xa 
adavatwtéowv alow xexowawvyxotes. Kainds dv d€€aito 
EQUT@ TOLOUTOUS MaidUs UGAdOV yeyovevat yh Tos avOowazt- 
vous, xal eg “Ounoov anophéwpas zai Holodov xai tobs 
GAhovg nomtas tobs ayadouvs, Endy, ola Exyova Eavtav 
HATUAELTOVOW G ExEVOLG COGVaTOV #AEOS HAL LVHUNV WA0E- 
YeETAL, AVTA TOLADTa OVTa: ELON Potdet, EQN, OlovEg Av- 
xovoyos maidas xatEdimEto EV AGKEOUIMOVL OWTHOAS THS 
Aaxedaimovos 2ab, ws Eos elety, 15 "EAA G00». 
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“T believe that everybody does everything to gain eternal 
virtue and an illustrious reputation; and the better they are, the 
more they try, because they are in love with immortality. Those 
who have fecund bodies, turn to women, fall in love with them 
and, thus, assure, through their children, immortality, remem 
brance and happiness, as they believe. But, there are also those 
with fecund souls, those who bear, in their souls more than in 
their bodies, the things that deserve to be born from the soul 
(...) So, if someone is fecund in this way, has a divine soul and 
feels that it is time for him to give birth to such things, he search 
es for the proper setting to do so; for, he cannot give birth to 
something good in an ugly environment. And, since he is wait 
ing to give birth, he embraces beautiful bodies rather than ugly 
ones, and, if he meets a beautiful, brave and noble soul, he em: 
braces more eagerly this combination of body and soul. To such 
a person he speaks, without difficulty, of virtue, of how an ho 
nest man should be, of which activities suit him; and he tries to 
educate him. So, I believe that, when he is in contact witha 
beautiful companion and, in associating with him, he gives birth 
to the things he was bearing in his soul, he has beauty in his mind 
regardless of it being present or absent. And, along with his 
partner, he nourishes what he gave birth to. Their communion is 
greater than that of a father with his offspring, and their friend 
ship more assured, since they are united by their common chil- 
dren who are more beautiful and immortal. Everyone would 
prefer to have such descendants, of the mind than of the body, 
especially when he thinks of Homer and Hesiodus and the other 
poets and admires their posterity, which, by their quality, give 
them eternal fame and memory. Or, think of the children Lycur— 
gus has left in Lacedaemon, which saved their city, if no the 
whole of Greece”. 
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Plato’s Symposium then supports not sexual love, but tries to 
explain, in many different ways, why intellectual love, love of the 
souls and of virtue, is the truly worthy one. 

Xenophon too, in that chapter of his Respublica Lacedaemo 
niorum where he describes Sparta’s education system and ex 
plains the duties of the Supervisors of education (Ilatdovonot), 
the Teachers and the Gymnasts, also refers to pederasty in the 
most natural way, as one very known educational means.He 
says,«Aextéov dé pot doxei eivat xai mEoi TOV TALOLZO@V 
EOOTOV EOTL Yao Tl Xai TOUTO MOOS AaLdEtayv» that is, “I 
think I must speak of pederasty, since it is a way of educating”. 

So, if you replace the word €oaotys,‘lover’ by the word 
‘didaoxaA0¢ ,‘teacher’ in the texts, then you will be, in my opin 
ion, very close to the truth. We should, of course, take ‘teacher’ in 
a wider sense, probably closer to ‘adviser’ or ‘mentor’. 

To confirm my theory about the meaning ‘teacher/mentor’ 
‘pupil of the terms €eaotHs-EoM@peEVOs | will cite Socrates’ own 
view about what is the correct attitude of a lover to his loved one, 
which may also clarify the meaning of the expression 
‘madegaotetv 6000s’, ‘loving boys properly’, that Plato fre 
quently uses. 


Xenophon, Symposium, VIII 7: 

“Ouye unv ov, o Kadiia, todas Avtodixov dod uev H 
mds oid€, TOALONS O oiuat xai TOV E€évor. To’tov © aitiov 
TO TUTEOWY TE OVOMAOTOV GuUGoTéoors buds eivatxal 
ators émpavets. Aci nev obv Eywye Hyduyny thy onv ~rvow, 
vobv O€ xal MOAD UaAdoY, Ex€i OO OF EQOOVTA OVY GBoOOTHTL 
yAwWawoLevon ovo€ uahaxta Govatouéevor, GAAa mdow Emt- 
OELAVULEVOU OOUNV TE HAL HAOTEOIAV HAL AVOQELAV XAL OW- 
gooovvyy. TO O€ TOLOVTMV EXLOVUELVY TEXLHOLOV EOTL KALTHS 
tod Evaotod ~voews. Eiuév ovv uta éotiv AGooditn Ff Outtaé, 
Ovouvia te xai avonuos, 06% oida xai yao Zeds 0 avtOS 
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doxOv evar moddas éexwvomias éyev Ott ye UEVTOLYWoIS EXA- 
téod Pwuol te xal vaol Elol xal Ovota TH UEVv Tavonuw OGol- 
ovoyoteoa, TH O& Ovoavia ayvoteoa,, oida. Eixdoats & av 
zai tovs Eowtas THv HEV IIAVONLOV TOV OWUGTOV ETLTE- 
ume, tHV O Ovoavian Tis poyis te xai THs PUlas HU TOV 
xadov koywv. Y¢' ob On xal ov w Kaddia, xatéyeoOal uot do- 
nels Fowtos. Texualooual 0€ TH TOD EowmEVOV xaAoZxayaoia 
#AL OTL OF OOW TOV AaTEOG ALTOD MaQaAauPavovta eisg TAS 
100¢ TobtOV OvVOvOlas. OOEV YAO TOUTMV EOTLY GMOXOU- 
POV MATOOS TH KAA Te HAY AO@ EQaOTH}». 


“Everyone in this city and many of the strangers, as I think, 
know well, Callias, that you love Autolycus. This is due to the fact 
that you both come from renowned fathers, but also are remark ~ 
able yourselves. I always admired your character, but now I ad- 
mire you even more, because I see you in love with a young man 
who does not live in splendour, revelling in luxury, nor is he un 
manned; on the contrary, he is known to everybody for his vigour 
and perseverance and bravery and prudence. Loving such a man 
is a proof of the character of the lover. And I can’t say if there is 
only one Aphrodite, or two, celestial and vulgar; although Zeus 
seems to be one, he has many surnames. What I do know is that 
there are altars and temples for each one of the two, where sacri: 
fices are being offered separately, base to the vulgar Aphrodite, 
pure to the celestial. You can thus conclude that love of the bodies 
is sent by the vulgar one, while love of the soul and of friendship 
and of beautiful works is sent by the celestial one. This is, I think, 
the love that possesses you, Callias. I can see that from the virtue 
of your loved one, but also from the fact that you admit his father 
to your company. For, an honest lover has nothing to hide trom 
the father of his loved one.” 


And he goes on as follows: 
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Xenophon, Symposium, VIII 26: 

«Kai Unv KAL TOV AALOLKOV OF MEV GV E10 OTL O TOD 
eldous émaozxOv doéet tod Eoaotod, eixdc abtov tadda 
Oadwveyeiv: O¢ 0 av ylyvooxn O11 Gv un xaAOS HAYAOOS j, 
ov xadeEet thy puiay, tobtov me00nxEL UGAAOV GoETHS ET- 
ueheioba. Méytotov 0 ayadov TO OOEYOUEVM EX TALWLAOV 
glhov ayabov momoaoOal OTL dvayxn xai AbTOV GoxElV 
GOETHV Ob YAO OIOV TE TOVHOE AUTOV MOLWHVTA dyaOOV TOV 
OVVOVTA AMOOELEAL, OVOE YE AVALOXVVTIAV Xai AxoaolaVv 
TMUVEXOMEVOV EYHOUTH XAi CLOOUVMEVOV TOV EQMMEVOV 
TOUJOUL» . 


“Those from the young men, who know that their body’s 
beauty will command their lover, tend to intrigue in everything; 
but those, who know that without being virtuous they will loose 
this friendship, care more about virtue. Besides, it is a major 
good to the one who seeks the friendship of a virtuous young 
man that he finds himself bound to behave in the same way. For, 
it is not possible for him to act basely and make his companion 
good; nor is it possible for him to be vulgar and uncontrollable 
and make his companion temperate and modest.” 


In this extract, Xenophon, through Socrates, and by using the 
Greek rationalism, leaves no doubt. What is he saying? He says 
that if someone corrupts a young man to the satisfaction of his 
lust, he cannot expect to form an ideal and noble citizen. So, there 
is no room for the usually supported theory, because it makes no 
sense in such contexts. No one seems to question the educational 
dimension of ‘pederasty’ in ancient Greek texts. But the lover is 
supposed to give presents to win his loved one’s favour; he offers 
him wine to be able then to ask him to make ‘concessions’. Yet, 
Xenophon is unequivocal and solves the mystery. To ask his 
loved one to be honest and noble, a lover should, first of all, give 
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the example of such conduct. So, this excludes any possibility of 
sexual intercourse, as modern theories about homosexuality in 
ancient Greece want us to believe. 

Plato, Respublica 403b: 

«OUTH ON, OS Eolxe, VOMODETHOELS EV TH OLHLCOMEVY) TO- 
Ae, pureiv ev xai Evveival xai GatEdOal WONEO VIEOS MAl- 
OlUOV EOGOTHY». 


“So, it seems that, in the city which is about to be inhabited, 
you will appoint by law that a lover should love and be with and 
touch his loved one just like a father does to his son.” 


What was then really going on? In ancient Greece, apart 
from the teacher to~ pupil relationship in school, the family 
bonds and the friendly relations between individuals of the same 
age, there was another type of relationship, a most educational 
one. Its aim was to initiate the adolescent Athenians not in 
mathematics or music, but in the secrets of social life, the way 
the system of government was functioning, the good manners, 
the moral values, virtue and, also, the dangers of life. 

An elder Athenian was assuming this role towards an 
adolescent, between 12 and 18, that is, until the boy was old 
enough (“until he starts having a beard”, the texts say) to have 
no need of such guidance. 

That is why it was a disgrace to continue this relationship 
beyond adolescence; it had no reason to exist, since the lover 
should have already taught his loved one all he had to learn; 
otherwise, it would raise suspicion as to its real nature and 
signify that there was a homosexual involvement, which, as we 
have explained, was inadmissible. 

This explains the lack of equality in this relationship, 
recognized by everyone, even Pr. Dover, yet unconceivable in a 
love relationship, as we understand it today. It also explains 
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Even scenes with heterosexual sex scenes are rather rare in the vases. It seems 
that classical society was at ease with naked bodies but not with representa 
tions of sexual intercourse. But when it comes to a male to female scene, it can 
be depicted, although not frequently, while a male to male is as if prohibited. 
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why, as another text confirms, it was so shocking for a lover to 
be younger than his loved one (Xenophon, Anabasis, I1.6.28). 
Athenaeus, the historian, when he wants to stress on the 
unreliability of Menon, accuses him of having Tharyp as a loved 
one, whose beard has already grown, while he didn’t had his own 
beard yet. It also explains how it was possible for someone to be 
lover and loved one, but not in relation to the same person. 

In other words, if we accept what is usually said about 
homosexuality in ancient Greece, the same man should be a 
passive and never an active homosexual, with his lover, but an 
active and never a passive with his loved one. What kind of 
people were these ancient Greeks, after all? 

We can’t help being irrational. Yet, no one of those who 
support the opposing theory about homosexuality in ancient 
Greece questions what I have quoted so far. They just form the 
most extravagant hypothesis to explain the above cited ancient 
texts. 

At some point this relationship was over; yet, a deep 
friendship remained, and the attachment was so close and so 
exempt of jealousy, that the former loved one could sit ina 
symposium along with his former lover, though the latter was 
accompanied by his new loved one. 

This explains how Aeschines, while he accuses Timarchus of 
unchastity and wants to see him deprived of his civic rights, does 
not hesitate to admit, in another extract of his speech, that he 
had been lover to many boys, aiming always to good. 


Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 136: 

Ey 0€ OUTE EOWTA OlKALOV WEYO, OUTE TOUS HGAAEL OLa- 
PEOOVTdS Gut mEMOOVEdDOOML OUT abTOS EEGOVODMAL UT] OU 
yeyovévat [tT] €owtixds xai Ett xai vov eiva... OoiGoua & 
elVAL TO MeV EOAV TOV xAaAOY nai COWGobvwr GU.avOowmov 
MAOO0S HAL EVYVOUOVOS WLYNS, TO OE doEdyalvEw GoyVvolov 
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TIVE MLTGOVLEVOV UPOLOTOD XAL AMAWELVTOV AVOO0S EQYOV 
eivat [jyodua]: xai t0 nev ddvag~eous odoOal pnut xadov 
elvan, 10 0 éxagdévta Wwod® rexoovedoOu aioyoov... Oi yao 
MATEOES NUOY, OF UMEO TOV ETITNOEVUGTOV HAL TOV Ex QUOE- 
ws avayxatov evouobetovy, & tog EhevOEOOIS HYODVTO EVAL 
Moaxtéd, TAbTA Tog OOVAOLS AneizOV UN MOLEIV... AOBhoV 
ELEVOEQOV MALOOS UT EQGV UT ExaxohovbEly, H THATEDOAL 
TH Onuoola udotuyt mevtHxoVTa AAnyds. AAX ov tov EhEvOE- 
oov éxwdvoev Eody [xai ouheiv] zai dxohovbeiy, ObOE BAd- 
Byv to nal, dAdG uaetvelav OwPoootvNs HYHOGATO OVE- 
Baivew... TO 0 EmaxoLovbEiv xai EPOOGV POOVOUY HAL Gv- 
Aaxnv owgooortvys Hy noato eivaiueylotyV». 


“T don’t accuse beautiful love. I don’t call a prostitute who 
ever stands out because of his beauty. Nor do I deny that I have 
loved and still love boys (...) And let me have determined that 
to love beautiful and wise boys is a passion for noble people. 
But to be lewd and pay for such acts is typical of an unchaste and 
uneducated person. And it is good for a young man to be loved 
without being corrupted, whether it is base to be given money 
and, thus, be treated as a prostitute (...) When our ancestors de 
termined by law, which occupations and human nature’s needs 
were tit to free people, they forbade them to the slaves (...) The 
law says that a slave cannot be lover to a free boy, nor can he 
follow him in this purpose. If he does, he must receive fifty 
whips in public. But the law didn’t keep a free man from loving a 
boy and following his growing up; it didn’t think of that as harm 
to the boy, but as a sign of good upbringing (...) The legislator 
thought of following boys and keeping an eye to what they do as 
away to secure their upbringing.” 


What more and better than ‘keeping an eye to’, or, “secure 
their upbringing’ could ancient writers have said to us? 
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Can you imagine Aeschines admitting that he has been and 
still is lover of many boys, and, thus, putting his own life in dan- 
ger, while he is trying to get Timarchus convicted for his homo 
sexual affairs? It would be as if he was accusing himself for the 
same reason. 

Another revealing comment of whether ancient Greeks tol 
erated homosexuality is the one made by Xenophon in his Sym- 
posium, when he speaks of a boy who prostitutes himself and his 
involvement with his client during the intercourse. 


Xenophon, Symposium, VIII, 21-22: 

«Ov0E yao 0 Mais TH GVOGi WOMEO YUVT HOWOVET TOV EV 
ToIg APOOOLWLOLG ELPOOOVVOY, GAAG VUGwV LEOVOVTA UO 
THS Agooditns bedta». 


“The boy [who prostitutes himself] has no communion with 
the man, as the woman does in sexual pleasure, but watches him 
enrapture indifferently.” 


From ancient Greeks’ point of view, it was unconceivable for 
a passive lover to feel pleasure. Only the corrupted who was using 
him as a woman could feel pleasure. The former was forced, out of 
violence or need for money, to suffer such a humiliation, but he 
couldn’t have possibly sought pleasure through it. 

This also explains the law of Solon, whom Mr. Siamakis 
condemned as the most absolute protector of homosexuals. 


Plutarch, Life of Solon, I, 1: 

«Ex te TOV Noinpatoy avtod dapeiv éott xai VOpOV 
éyoawe dtayooevovta doviov uy Enoadoupetv pndé raAweE- 
oaoteiv, £15 THY TOV xaAOv pEOtOa Xai CEUVO ExitTHOEvEA- 
TOV TLIOEMEVOS TO TOAY UG, Hai TOOTOV TVA TOUS aEloUS TQ0- 
xahovpevos Ov Tovs avakious anhdavve». 
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“We can reach to this conclusion both from his poems 
and from a law he made out. This law of Solon didn’t allow 
to slaves to rub dry with oil [that is, to practice sports] or to 
love a boy, because this, Solon thought, belonged to the no 
ble and revered occupations; so, by this law, he wanted to 
encourage honest citizens to noble works, from which he 
was excluding the unworthy.” 


Can you imagine a young Athenian having as a mentor, as an 
initiator to social life, aslave, who had no civic rights at all? This 
was not just impossible, but also irrational and insulting, beyond 
the specific person, to the entire city. 

This explains too something puzzling to me as to many oth 
ers who deal with these questions: how was it possible for the Sa 
cred Company at Thebes to be composed of three hundred cou 
ples of lovers and loved ones? How was total (according to 
Polyaenus’ account) discipline achieved under these circum 
stances, while it has been, and still is in modern armies, common 
practice to prevent unpleasantness due to rivalry, by avoiding 
co-existence of men and women in a military unit? 

Well, it was possible, because when the texts speaks of 
‘lovers’ and ‘loved ones’, they refer to this special bond be 
tween a teacher and his pupil, which couldn't let the former 
show cowardice in front of the latter and fall back without cov 
ering him (since in the phalanx one was covering the other), and 
vice versa. 

Epaminondas relied not on the sexual bond of ‘lovers’ and 
‘loved ones’, which could not happen in an army, but on their deep 
friendship as a result of the lover being a model to his loved one. 

Especially as far as the Sacred Company at Thebes is con 
cerned, it seems that, even during the antiquity, partisans of ho 
mosexuality believed its members to be sexually involved with 
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each other. That explains why Plutarch, who writes in the 2™ 
century A.C., after having experienced the demoralisation of 
the Roman period, puts in the mouth of Philip, the winner of the 
battle in Chaeronia, these touching words, when he speaks of 
the lovers and their loved ones who fell heroically in the field to 
the last, struck not in the back, but in the chest: 

«<AMOAOWTO HAXDE OL TOUTOUS TL TOLEW ff AGOYEW ALOYOOV 
UTOVOODVTES». 

“T wish a bad end to those who dared to insinuate that 
something base was going on between these people”. 

The only point still to be cleared up, then, is the importance of 
the loved one being beautiful too. Pr. Dover and Mrs. Reisenberg 
base their whole reasoning on this. They say that, during the 
classical age, as vases and some texts tend to confirm, all the 
prominent citizens of Athens were competing, even through 
present offers, for the favours of the most beautiful boys. This 
interest for physical beauty hides, according to them, desire for 
sexual intercourse. 

To be fair, I have to admit that both Pr. Dover and Mrs. 
Reisenberg think that when there was sexual intercourse, it was 
no sodomy, but a peculiar habit, typical of ancient Greece as it 
seems, called femorum diductio. 

Mrs. Reisenberg says about this in page 262 of her book 
Marriage, hetaerae and pederasty in ancient Greece (my 
emphasis): 

“The relevant extracts form comedies, which speak of 
sodomy, confirm that this way of sexual intercourse was thought 
to be humiliating for the one who endured it. Being actually or 
having been resigned to sex through anus leads always to 
the defamation of the passive partner and is normally con 
nected with reproach of prostitution.” 

But remember the implications of such a reproach to an 
Athenian citizen. He was completely deprived of his civic and 
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sacerdotal rights. So, even those who support the idea of tolerated 
pederasty, in its sexual meaning, accept that it was impossible for 
an Athenian citizen to have homosexual relationships and pre 
serve, at the same time, his citizenship. Then, are we still talking 
about a paradise for homosexuals? 

Ina vase of the age of the Persian wars, painted to signify the in 
tention of humiliating the barbarian enemy, an Athenian soldier is 
shown ready to sodomite a Persian one. The message, of course, 
has nothing to do with initiation in social life and moral values... 

But, to come back to the question of the beauty of the loved 
one, why was it so important to generate a competition of gifts 
for winning the most beautiful adolescent? (This offering, though, 
was not so necessary; Socrates was a destitute, yet he had the 
greatest number of loved ones.) 

In studying any other, ancient or modern, civilisation, we 
might have some difficulties in trying to explain this phenome 
non, but, when ancient Greek civilisation is concerned, the an 
swer can be found rather easily and quickly. 

This civilisation raised elegance and beauty, KaAAoc, toama 
jor component ot its political and social expression. That is why, 
when it wanted to build an impressive temple, it didn’t choose to 
make it big one, just a perfect one in harmony and beauty, and 
built the Parthenon. And, following again its need for perfect har 
mony, it created the statues of Polyclitus, Praxiteles and Pheidias. 

In this civilisation, where virtue and wisdom had to be fol 
lowed also by beauty, to meet the ideal of xaAd¢ xai ayados, dis 
tinguished citizens, the only ones invited to play the part of 
lovers, were naturally seeking to have as a pupil and a protégé 
that young man who incarnated this ideal; because, as ancient 
Greeks put it, physical beauty is a reflection of the moral one. So, 
it was the biggest success for an Athenian to be known as the men 
tor and shaper of an ideal citizen. 
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He could care for virtue and wisdom, but beauty has to be al 
ready there. And if there was, then he wouldn’t hesitate to quar 
rel with his fellow citizens and to compete with them in trying to 
win the boy with presents. But, if these presents were given to 
ensure him sexual intercourse with the loved one, then the lover 
could be accused of unchastity and even loose his life, as I al 
ready demonstrated. 

To close this subject, I find it necessary to quote an amazing 
extract of Xenophon’s Anabasis. The writer wants to qualify 
somebody as a barbarian, not a Greek, and gives a most inter 
esting explanation of this difference. 


Xenophon, Anabasis II, VI28: 

«Aoialy 0& Paopadow Ovtt, OTL WElodzlols xUdoic HOE- 
TO...» 

“Ariaeus was a barbarian because he was taking his pleasure 
from beautiful boys...” 


What makes this statement very important is, first, that it 
defines ‘taking one’s pleasure from beautiful boys’ as a 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
VASES 


— 


Only between satyrs is a really homosexual intercourse ever depicted on vases, never between men. And satyrs’ behaviour 


was never an example to imitate, only to avoid. 


VASES 


ases’ indications relevant to our subject cannot be over- 

looked, even if we wanted to. All those sustaining that ho~ 
mosexuality and, what is worse, pederasty, was tolerated and 
even approved of, in ancient Greece, make an extensive use of 
them. What is curious, though, is that they all refer to a few spe 
cific vases. This repetition can’t but make a searcher of good 
faith suspicious. 

Let us not forget some very important things about vases 
and the scenes they represent. Vases are found early enough in 
the Greek world. In the Neolithic settlement of Sesklon (7000 
B.C.) one finds the ‘the potter’s house’. So, one can expect vas 
es to have different themes in different ages. 

The vases I want to present were made between the 6" and 
the 4" centuries B.C. and come almost exclusively from Athens. 
That makes them an inevitably restrained sample, since they 
were fabricated, more or less, in the same time and place and fol 
low the same technique. 

But, although they are mainly Attic, and sometimes 
Corinthian, they were destined to be exported all over the an 
cient world. Greek vases have been found everywhere, from 
east and the Black Sea to the north of Europe and Gibraltar. 

Their themes vary, as I said, through the centuries. Between 
11" and 9" centuries, they are exclusively geometrical, painted 
with canon and compass. The whole era was named, after them 
geometrical. Then, in the years of our interest, they usually rep 
resent mythological and heroic themes; artists turn, gradually, 
to other subjects without abandoning their favourite ones. But, 
in this enormous amount of vases, you inevitably find whatever 
scene you are looking for, even if it is about ancient flying ma 
chines or food habits. 


th 
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What I am trying to say is that there are scenes on the an 
cient vases referring to practically any aspect of life, ways of 
combat, dressing habits and hairdressing styles or anything one 
could think of. If you are patient and sharp enough, it won’t slip 
your attention. And even a parcel of imagination is enough to 
drive you to incredible ‘discoveries’. 

So, Pr. Dover, trying hard to reconstitute a vase collection 
with homosexual scenes, cites in total almost 600. I choose to 
examine this collection and, hopefully, deny his conclusions, 
because it is the reference point of the rest of the authors (i.e. 
Reisenberg), who use the vase argument. 

First of all, this is certainly oneimmense collection, although 
not all of the 600 vases have homosexual scenes. Still, the rest of 
them are considered as appropriate to enlighten the question of 
homosexuality in ancient Greece. 

Pr. Dover himself, when presenting the catalogue of this col 
lection, states that “The vases listed here are those mentioned in 
the book. By no means all of them portray homosexual behav 
iour or bear erotic inscriptions; a great many vases which did por 
tray such behaviour or do bear such inscriptions are not listed.” 

That is to say, those of the presented vases which have noth 
ing to do with his subject are cited because they are thought to 
be subsidiary; and there are many others, (but how many and 
where, is left peculiarly vague) more relevant to his point of 
view, which he omits. 

This does not make his sayings accurate. He ought to have 
told us, first, how many of the 600 vases have really homosexual 
scenes, and, second, how many exactly, or even appreciatively, 
are those he does not refer to or replaces with others less rele 
vant. 

Now, the truth is that according to my generous calculations, 
no more than 30 out of 600 vases have a homosexual scene. The 
other 570 are totally irrelevant, showing heroes, battles or 
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mythological themes, or represent heterosexual scenes, on 
which Pr. Dover comments in a way that I will further present. 

Mrs. Reisenberg also presents some vases, but not one not 
belonging to the Dover’s collection, and sends everyone wish 
ing to find some more to consult it, because she holds it to be the 
most exhaustive. Yet, according to its creator, many relevant 
vases are not included in it. 

In asmall research I have conducted in the Web, in sites 
where such vases should be found, I discovered no mention of 
any other than the already known. Pr. Dover is the only one to 
sustain they exist. But since his book is not exempt of errors or 
omissions, I am allowed not to give much credit to this piece of 
information. Had he other vases to use as proof of his theory, he 
should have used them, in stead of the completely irrelevant he 
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presents. Or, he should have, at least, mentioned them, in order 
to enable us a further examination of them. 

One of our country’s finest publishing houses, Ekdotiki Athi 
non, publiched a major collection about Greek art through the 
centuries, in several volumes. In the one dedicated to the vases, 
when the question of their number erases, it is stated: “Attic vas 
es only, which came whole to us, are estimated to 80.000 
(without counting the potsherd). Given that we have less 
than 1% of the attic decorated ceramics produced in the ar 
chaic and classical periods, we can, grossly, figure out the 
huge amounts of such production during the antiquity.” 

It is obvious that, in such a context, 30 vases out of 600 are 
too small a sample to lead us in safe and scientifically valid con 
clusions; it only intends to impression us. 

As to the scientific substance of the commentaries on vases 
with heterosexual scenes, you can judge by the following: 

“Tf one looks carefully, he will remark that the coitus is 
through anus. That means that the artist subconsciously wants 
to paint a homosexual scene, but he can’t.” 

Yet, it is the remarks on what I call the irrelevant vases that 
are beyond any imagination. I will quote, word for word, some 
extracts, really comic I must say, from Dover’s book, which, let 
me repeat that, stands as the most authoritative reference to 
everyone. They are from the very enlightening chapter 
*Predilections and fantasies’. 


“This small penis is combined as a rule with a scrotum of nor 
mal size, and the contrast is sometimes striking; the youth in 
R373* has anormal scrotum but a minute penis, and the youth’s 
scrotum in R638 is massive. (...) even a hero such as Heracles is 
no exception to this rule; in R328* he has very small genitals, and 
his large scrotum in RL28 is unlikely, in view of examples given 
above, to be a deliberate reference to his virility.” (page 126, 126) 
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“Patroclus in R39, while his wound is being bound up by 
Achilles, sits on his right heel in such a way that his genitals rest 
on the upper surtace of his foot; it is as if the painter were under 
a powerful constraint not to conceal the genitals. R216 is in 
some ways similar, on a humbler plane: a man shown in the act 
of climbing a wall, at the moment when his genitals are resting 
prominently on the top of the wall. Alternatively, when a male 
is seen in profile squatting, crouching, half- kneeling, jumping or 
in violent movement, the genitals may be partially visible be 
low the thigh. In portraying such positions and movements the 
painter commonly makes the genitals wholly visible, and he 
makes them far larger, in proportion to the other dimensions of 
the body, than when a similar person is standing, sitting, lying 
down, walking or fighting.” (page 130) 


But, it is in page 133 that Pr. Dover surpasses himself, when 
he develops the artist’s subconscious homosexual hints that ac~ 
cording to him ‘must’ be hidden in some simple and quite usual, 
in ancient Greek art, scenes of battle. 
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“The following examples have no obvious humorous inten 
tions, and may reveal unintentionally the ‘penile’ fantasies of 
their creators: R177*, Orestes, advancing to kill Aigisthos, 
holds a broad bladed, curved, sharp pointed sword in a position 
where it covers his genitals and appears to be projecting from 
him; R837, a spear, carried pointing half downwards, prolongs 
the line of a youth’s penis, and its blade and blade~-socket sym 
bolise the glans and retracted foreskin; R821, a youth holds a 
long javelin so that it appears to pass through the genitals of an 
other youth; (...) B588, Iolaos holds his club so that it looks like 
his own erect penis, and Heracles, fighting the lion, appears to 
have his scabbard going up his anus.” 


What can really be said about these commentaries? Fan 
tasies they are, only not of the ancient artist who simply paints 
warriors holding javelins; they belong to those who are not 
afraid of becoming picturesque, as long as they can hence sus 
tain that homosexuality and pederasty were tolerated and wide 
ly approved of in ancient Greece. 

Of course, in the different collections which are supposed to 
prove, in so pompous a way, the above theory, there are some 
vases which have true homosexual scenes, but never a scene of 
actual sexual intercourse between two men. Only satyrs take 
part in such scenes, and satyrs were known to be perverted and 
were represented as such. And when a homosexual scene was 
painted on a vase, obviously to avoid general outcry, it shows ei 
ther simple caresses or a curious position called, as I found out, 
femorum diductio. 

In this position, both men are showed head-on and the lover 
tries to press his penis between the thighs of his loved one, which 
is supposed to give him pleasure. 

From my point of view, such an intercourse didn’t exist, 
strange enough as it is; but the artists who wanted to show two 
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men having sex and couldn’t do it openly (perhaps there was a 
law, which didn’t come to us, forbidding it), had no other means 
but this strange position to illustrate their objective. 

Pr. Dover, on the contrary, believes it existed. He considers 
it to be the only permitted way for alover to have an intercourse 
with his loved one; for he recognizes, along with everyone, that 
it was inadmissible and punishable for a man to offer his body 
passively, in the way a woman does.The vase treasure was a 


Red attic wine cup, around 500 B.C., which shows Achilles bandaging the 
wounds of Patroclus. One of the many scenes to have been misinterpreted. 
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hoax then! Readers can understand that it is too risky, after all, 
to reach any valid conclusions based on those few vases. Noth 

ing excludes their making by a homosexual artist or for ahomo 

sexual client, probably living too far from Attica, or even a bar 

barian; attic vases were exported to where they were command 

ed, that is, all around the world. 

When someone uses the vase argument (even if more of 
them were to be found, their percentage would be still negligi 
ble) to claim that ancient Greeks were homosexuals, his theory 
has the same, if not less value, with the theory of a future histori 
an, who based on a single episode of a random sit’ com having a 
homosexual among the three or four main characters, sustains 
that in Greece of the early 1990’s one out of four men was ho 
mosexual; or, he claims that homosexuality was an institution in 
Greece of the beginning of the 21st century, based on a homo 
sexual Magazine, one remaining out of the many in circulation 
in the news. stand. 


Men having afemorum diductio. 
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Heracles holding a tripod. What is the reason to include such a scene in the 


collection of ‘revealing’ vases? The proportionately small, compared to the rest 


of the body, penis. You are welcome to draw your own conclusions. 
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What I am saying is that these vases, because of their, limit 
ed, number and because of their unrealistic way of depicting 
things, are not enough by themselves to drive us to reliable con 
clusions, as some insist on believing. It must also be noted that 
pottery was at that time a real form of art and, as such, it didn’t 
mean to show everyday life, but to provoke and even to shake 
common beliets. 

And there was an undeniable commercial aspect, since pot 
tery was Attica’s hard industry. It is possible then that fabricants 
were trying to satisfy all kinds of demand in order to increase 
their sales (just as contemporary television networks broadcast 
all kinds of shows, even pornographic ones, to increase rating 
and, consequently, profit). 

I will say it again: what comes out from the vases is that, even 
in homosexual scenes, the artist never shows an actual inter 
course, but only afemorum diductio, which means that sodomy 
was considered too base to be shown, even in the relevant vases. 

Vases convince no one but those who want to be convinced 
by passing and superficial impressions. On the contrary, they 
reveal a most conservative, compared to our standards, society, 
where certain things, even when they are done~ and they were 
surely done, at that time as at all-, must never come to the light. 
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MYTHOLOGY 


ythology is amajor component of ancient Greek civilisa 

tion and capital to its study and understanding. It contains 
the most secret aspects of the Greek thought and offers to the at- 
tentive searcher an epitome of the Greek conception of gods, he 
roes and ordinary people. 

There are too many myths referring either to the two gods 
who, according to this concept of Divine, represent love, 
Aphrodite and Eros, or to love stories of gods and humans. 
Greeks have been particularly accused of their liberal treatment 
of the gods, but this is subject for another book. Back to our sub 
ject, myths about heterosexual love are among the most touching 
stories ever created. 

The war of Troy is the first one of them. According to modern 
historians, who propose only rational interpretations, Achaeans 
fought the Trojans for the control of the passages from the 
Aegean to the Black sea, or, in other words, for economical rea 
sons, as it happens with every war through the ages. It is always a 
question of power and who will have it. 

But these motives are not satisfying the Greek spirit; they 
don’t seem good enough to explain why the Greeks engaged 
themselves in such bloody and long civil war. 

On the contrary, the need of Menelaus to have Beautiful He~ 
len back explains perfectly this war to the Greek mind. And in 
every Homeric rhapsody, as I have already noted, the love which 
unites aman anda woman is depicted in vivid expressions. 

Achilles withdraws from the battles and leaves his fellow 
Achaeans to their destiny, only because Agamemnon took Vre- 
seis away from him. And when she is leaving, Homer, wanting to 
draw our attention to the love that unites them, insists on the 
fact that “her heart doesn’t want to follow”. In the final rhap 
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sody of the Iliad, after the august and most touching meeting be 
tween the Trojan king Priam and Achilles, the latter finds com 
fort in Vreseis’ arms. 

The other great hero of this epic, Hector, has with Andromach, 
his wife, the perfect relationship. Her mourning for his death is 
the one of awoman deeply in love. 

In the second Homeric epic, Odyssey, the main character, 
Ulysses, fights hard to find his way back home. He lives many 
adventures, and love stories, with Circe or Calypso, are an 
important part of them. 

I deliberately insist on Homer because he was like the Bible 
to ancient Greeks. Even Plato, who does not count among the 
poets’ partisans, admits that “this poet was Greeks’ true in 
structor”’. In his epics Greeks used to search the origins of every 
model, every attitude, every value they thought worthy. 

Yet, among all these love stories Homer speaks of, there is 
not the slightest reference to a relationship between individuals 
of the same sex. 

And Greek mythology as a whole, apart from the epics of 
Homer, has great love stories to show. No other people ex 
pressed such an admiration to divine Eros, the one presented in 
the Antigone as unbeatable in battle, “Eows avixate payay. 

Let us remember some great and tragic love stories from our 
mythology, which, as I believe, is our legendary proto- history. 

Myrtilus, king Oenomaus’ charioteer, falls in love with his 
master’s daughter, Hippodamia. She persuades him to take a 
pin off the royal chariot’s wheel before the beginning of a race 
between Oenomaus and Pelops. Oenomaus gets killed and the 
winner Pelops abducts Hippodamia and kills Myrtilus, who 
curses him and his posterity before he dies. In a single story two 
great passions are described, Myrtilus’ for Hippodamia, which 
is strong enough to make him betray his king, and Hippo 
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damia’s for Pelops, which leads her to practically accept the 
idea of her father’s death. For Greeks, Eros is really unbeatable. 

He is so unbeatable that makes another daughter betray her 
own father. Ariane, the daughter of Minos, saves Theseus and 
helps him escape from the prison her father had prepared for 
him. 

Do not think that Greek mythology gives accounts only of 
women’s great passions for men. 

Amphiaraus, the renowned seer, knew that, if he took part in 
the campaign of the Seven against Thebes, his death was certain; 
so, he denied participating. Polynices though, manages to 
change his mind by using Amphiaraus’ love for his wife, Eri- 
phyle. He gives her a splendid present, the necklace of Harmo 
ny, and, for his wife’s sake, Amphiaraus joins the campaign and 
gets killed. 

But, there are even more tragic love stories, tragic beyond 
imagination. Among the most amazing and superbly illustrated 
in a vase, is the myth speaking of the love between Achilles and 
Penthesilia, the queen of the Amazons. She went to Troy to fight 
by Trojan’s side. During the battle she finds herself in a tremen- 
dous single combat with the son of Peleas, the swift- footed 
Achilles. He beats her after a hard fight, but when he gives her 
the final stroke with his sword, while looking her in the eyes, he 
realizes she is the only woman worthy of him. A complete and 
utter love takes instantaneously hold of him, yet, it is too late. 
Penthesilia is already gone and the hero’s heart is broken, for he 
has just killed the woman he loved and is never going to have. 

Hopefully, there are also love stories with happy ending, like 
the story of Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, and Andromeda. 
He first saw her when passing from Ethiopia; she was tied to a 
rock, as an offer to appease a sea monster. 

At this sight, he can’t but fall in love with the young and beau- 
tiful girl. He promises her father to save her and, if he manages 
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Theseus killing the Minotaur. Athena is standing by his side to signify that the 


hero couldn't have accomplished such a feat without divine help. 
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to do so, he asks to become her husband. The father agrees, 
Perseus kills the monster and marries Andromeda. 

Heracles, the greatest of all heroes, also accused by those 
with vivid imagination, of homosexuality, was known, apart 
from his labours, for the passionate love he felt for quite a few 
women. At the end, coming back from Lydia and having the 
beautiful Iole, daughter of Euripus, with him, he will die out of a 
poisoned robe, sent to him by his jealous wife, Dieanira, and im 
pregnated in the so called love potion the Centaur Nessus gave 
her. 

One should ask whether there is any mention of love story 
between two men in the mythology. Actually, there is, anda 
very instructive too; it is, in a sense, the continuation of Pelops 
and Hippodamia myth. 

The two lovers were cursed, as you may remember, by the 
dying Myrtilus for having betrayed him. So, as the myth contin 
ues, Laius, who was offered a refuge by Pelops, fell in love, stim 
ulated by the vulgar and not the celestial Aphrodite, with his 
adolescent son, the charming Chrysippus, kidnapped him and 
raped him. 

After that Pelops naturally cursed Laius; and this forced se- 
xual relationship became the cause of all the misfortunes that 
stroke the family of Lavdacus. 

For a Greek mind Laius is guilty of such an odious deed, that 
he deserves to be killed by his own son, Oedipus. This punish- 
ment is not enough though, more is about to come and hit the 
coming generations. Oedipus, innocent in essence, but carrying 
the curse fallen on his father, marries, without knowing it, his 
own mother and has children with her. When the truth, finally, 
comes out, she kills herself, while he takes out his own eyes. But 
the curse continues to pursuit Laius’ posterity to its complete 
extinction. Oedipus’ sons, Eteocles and Polynices, will engage 
themselves in a bloody civil war and die beaten by each other’s 
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hand. Antigone will be the last victim of this curse and, with her 
sacrifice, will free her sister Ismene from it. 

Having in mind this mythical family’s history, I can’t think 
of amore explicit way for the Greek mythology to state its re 
pulsion, the complete abhorrence of the ancient society towards 
homosexual acts. 

Their language called homosexuals Kivatdor and their 
mythology associates them with the greatest curse and tragedy 
of the ancient world, the destruction of the house of Lavdacus. 

Yet, there is another chapter in mythology which needs to be 
examined: Zeus and the myths connected to him. 

Zeus is widely known as the father of all gods and men. He was 
married to Hera, but was not faithful at all to her. This attitude of 
his may scandalise modern morals, but is, in fact, symbolic, rele 
vant to the way divine essence fertilises anything. The greatest 
Greek heroes were sons of Zeus and of several mortal women. 

His love affairs with simple women as well as with goddesses 
are countless; the artifices he uses to approach them are often 
beyond imagination. Yet, a single myth, the abduction of 
Ganymede, was enough to acclaim him, according to some peo 
ple, as the eternal protector of homosexuals. Pr. Dover has even 
chosen a vase with this scene as a cover for his book, obviously 
to relate the father of gods and human, the king of Olympus with 
homosexuality. 

The myth is known from Homer; Zeus sees Ganymede, an 
incredibly beautiful young man, and abducts him to Olympus, 
where he makes him his cup’ bearer, because he didn’t want such 
perfect beauty to be lost in the world of mortals. 

There are many, although not perceptible at first sight, inter 
pretations to this myth, which has been used, even since the an 
tiquity, to sustain a homosexual aspect of Zeus. 

Robert Flaceriere, in page 22 of his book, says (please note 
that this author doesn’t share my opinion, but believes that pe 
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Achilles, the moment he kills and, at the same time, falls in love with, 
Penthesilia. 
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derasty had a physical dimension too; yet, he cannot close his 
eyes to the undeniable): 


“There is no doubt about it: Homer never attributes to a god, 
nor to ahuman ‘love for the boys’, as will do the poets to come. 
He does, of course speak of Ganymede, in the twentieth 
rhapsody of the Iliad (...), but, to Homer, Ganymede is just 
Zeus’ cup’ bearer.” 

But it is Socrates, who gives a truly disclosing interpretation 
of this myth, in Xenophon’s Symposium, where he also clears 
up, once and for all, the question of the friendship between 
Achilles and Patroclus. 


Xenophon, Symposium, VIII, 28-32: 

«...EMUOVU OE O01, Ey, © Kaddia, xaiuvOodoyjoa as ov 
HOVvoY GVOQWTOL GAAG HAL DEOL HAL HOWES THV THS PUARS Pl- 
Atav rEol AhElOVOSs H THV TOD GWUATOS YOHOW AOLOHVTAL. 
ZEvs TE YAO OOWV LEV OVNTOV OVOOV LOOGHS HOdOON, Ovyye- 
vouevos eia adtas Ovytas eivau Gow dé poyais ayabais 
ayaoven, AOavatous tovtous éxolev ov ‘Hoaxdne uév xai 
Awoxovool eat, Aéyovtat O& xai GdAoL Kai éy@ O€ gnu xal 
Tavvnnjony ov o@matos adda poyns evexa 020 Atos €g 
“Ohvunov avevexyOjva. Maotvesi 0é xai tobvoua avtod: 
foTLUeV yao Onmov zai Oujow yavutat 0€ T axovovy. Tooto 
dé podlet Ou HOETAL O€ T axovwv. “Eott O& xai dAAOOL TOV 
avxiva yoeoi ppdEa eidOs TODTO O at Aéyercocoga Goeoi Bov- 
Aevuuta eidms. EE ov ovvaugotéowv TOUTWYV O'Y HOVOW- 
Matos ovonwaobets 6 Tavvynons aaX novyvauov €v Oeois te- 
tluntaL Adda ny, © Nixjoate, xa Aydeds Oujow mexoin- 
Taovy ws malwixois Matedxhw adh ws Etaiow am0Pavovt 
éxmoenéotata tuuwonjoda. Kai Ooéotys o& xai Tvadons zai 
Onoeis xai MewoiOovg zai GAAOL O€ AOAAOL TOV HULOEWY OF 
GOLOTOL BUVODVTAL OV Ol TO OVYHADEVOEW GAAG OLA TO Gya- 
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Euforbus, the shepherd, carrying little Oedipus in his arms. Pelops’ curse to 
Laius determined Oedipus’ destiny too. 
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0Oat adAndous Ta hEylota xai xaAALoTA xOWF OLvamEmOG- 
yOu. Tid€, TA VOV HAAG EOYA OV AAVT GV EVOOLTIC EVEXA ENA 
VOU UO TOV HAL MOVE HAL KWOVVEVEL EOEAOVTMV MOATTO- 
nueva udAdov 9 U0 TOV EOLCOMEVWV HOOVIV aVT EvxdAElaS 
aioeiobay;» 


“Finally, I wish to prove to you, Callias, by using mythology, 
that human as well as the gods and the heroes, prefer friendship 
of the soul rather than use of the body. It is well known that, 
after their intercourse, Zeus let the women he fell for to remain 
mortal, if he loved them for their physical beauty; but he made 
immortal whomever he loved for the beauty of their souls. 
Among them you can see Heracles, the Dioscouri and others. 

I also claim that Ganymede was brought to Olympus for the 
beauty of his soul, not of his body. His very name confirms what 
Iam saying, as it is said about it in a passage from Homer, ‘ya- 
vutat 0€ T axovev’. That means one takes pleasure in listening 
to him. There is also another passage from Homer which says 
‘ruxiva goeoi pndea Etdas’. That means again ‘the one who 
had wise thoughts’. So, if Ganymede has got his name after these 
two, he has been honoured among the gods not for his pleasant 
body, but for his wisdom. 

Achilles, my friend Nikeratos, has also been shown by 
Homer to have avenged in the most dignified way the death of 
Patroclus, not as the death of a loved one, but as the death of a 
friend. Orestes and Pylades too, Theseus and Peirithous, and 
many of the best of the semi~ gods are being praised not because 
they were sleeping together, but because they were admiring 
each other and have accomplished together the greatest and 
most beautiful deeds. As to the contemporary works, one would 
not always find them accomplished by those who want to labour 
and dare to risk, but by those who tend to prefer pleasure rather 
than glory.” 
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Greek thought, as reflected in the mythology, reveals a 
world where socially approved sex tends to be confined in the 
heterosexual model. 

Eros, as a divinity, is nevertheless a rather complex case. I 
already mentioned Aphrodite and the crucial differentiation 
between her vulgar and celestial versions. 

But what about Eros? 

He was an attendant to Aphodite, and as such, he figures 
already in Hesiodus, where he is described as the primary cause 
of everything that exists. Eros, the strong desire for something, 
according to the dictionaries, is then the Power that brings the 
Chaos in Order. 

Orphics place him in the center of the universe. Phanes 
Eros will come out of the Orphic Egg and bring the whole 
Cosmos onto the light. Just enjoy this unique Orphic Hymn to 
Eros/Love: 


«Kixdnoxw ey ay, ayVvov, EOdOMLOY, 

n0vv *Eowta toEadxh, 

MTEQOEVTA, MVOLOQOMOV, EVOQOLOV COLI), 
ovumalCovta no€& bEeoig 

Ovytois av0owzoIs: 

evmahaLoy, Oipuy, tavtwMv xAnioads EXOVTA, 
aidéoos oveavion, 

OVTOV, YOOVOG... 

70 00a Tadotagos Evorvs EXEL...» 


“T summon the great, pure, lovely, sweet Eros, 
who is mighty with the bow, 

the flying one , fiery in his course, 

swift in his ardour, playing with gods 

as well as with the mortal humans; 

the handy one, the one with double nature, 
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who is praised by everyone, 

by the celestial ether, 

the sea, the earth... 

and everything contained in Tartarus 
{the nether world]...” 


So, Eros, just like Aphrodite, has double nature. He is that 
flying god we all have in mind, who can fluster anybody with his 
tricks, from Zeus and Appolo to the simplest human. 

But, he is not only that. He is also the creative principle of all 
that exist. What gives birth to the Cosmos, the ornament, is the 
harmony between the opposing natural forces of Love (®io- 
THs) and Feud (Netxos). 

Eros the god is, then, the symbol of the Purest, Creative 
Universal Power. This Eros- Creator, and not the ordinary love, 
has Athenaeus in mind when he writes that: 
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“Tt was so strange to the Athenian way of thinking to 
consider Eros responsible for any sexual relationship, that, in 
the Academia, which was devoted to Athena, the virgin goddess, 
a statue was set up in honour of Eros and sacrifices were offered 
to him, as to Athena.” 

Of course, this was not done to honour the love of the bodies, 
but the one of the souls and the beautiful works, as Socrates has 
explained to us. Besides, Academia, Plato’s school, was the 
pertect location to place a statue of this Eros, since Plato had 
described this form of love. He couldn’t have imagined how 
distorted his words would be after several thousands of years. 
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THE COMICAL POETS 


hoa description in the works of different poets of 
the classical era is certainly important to those who try to 
understand how homosexuals were treated by the citizens of the 
same period. 

As far as tragic poets are concerned, there is never an open 
mention to the question, obviously because of the general con- 
servatism we have already described. Anyway, tragic poets usu- 
ally reflect the opinions of the higher, rather closed social 
groups. 

The comical poets, on the contrary, express the views of 
larger, popular classes, and they do speak openly about this is 
sue. 

They often use the word “evovmowxtoc”, ‘wide-breeched’, 
needing no further explanation, if I may say so, but being un 
doubtedly pejorative. 

People known to have this inclination, like the poet Agath 
on, are often designated with this word, in aclearly depreciatory 
context. In Aristophnes’ Thesmoforiazusae, Agathon is also 
described as «xatamvywr», ‘given to unnatural lust’. This 
word, of the same family as ‘zuy7’,“buttocks’, clearly means 
the passive homosexual. It is also remarkable that Aristo- 
phanes, willing to express his aversion towards this act, never 
uses the words «€gaot¢-Eowuevos», ‘lover loved one’. 

Homosexuals are also, pejoratively, presented, according to 
Pr. Dover, as «<Aaixaotat>‘wenchers’, those who like to suck. 

In the Nubes, when Aristophanes wants to make the differ— 
ence between the moral and the immoral young man, he uses the 
words «<ow@powy» and «xatazvywr». In the same play, the 
main character, Strepsiades, when he swears his son for having 
heat him, calls him «<Aazxdmowxtov», ‘loose~breeched’, and 
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«TUTOOXTOVOY», “parricidal’, considering the two terms as 
equally condemning, to his as to the spectators’ ears. 

In ancient Greece there is a specific word to signify ‘brav- 
ery’, the word ‘avdgeta’. In Athens, to reach the state of the ci 
tizen, adolescents had to give a solemn oath to the “Sacred 
Arms” and serve in the army. A man who denied carrying arms 
in battle was ridiculous and could not have civic rights. 

A comical poet wrote a play to satirize the “dissenters” of his 
age and called it «Aotodtevtol ‘those who have never seen ser 
vice’, but also «<Avdgdyvvow, ‘the Effeminated’. That means 
that womanish men, homosexuals, were put in the same range as 
the men who didn’t serve their city and were disapproved for that. 

Aristophanes is never tired of humiliating homosexuality at 
every chance. 

In Pax, Trygaeus has brought a beetle to his house and feeds it 
with excrements to use it as transportation to the summit of 
Olympus. The slave, who is responsible for it, asks someone to 
bring him an ‘excrement~pie’ from an ‘unchaste man’, obvious 
ly because, as ‘wide breeched’, he should make the best pies of 
this kind! 

Aristophanes’ comments sound ‘racist’ and ‘sexist’ to us; 
should a modern writer use such depreciating terms for homo 
sexuals in his works, he would have been subject to the hue and 
cry of everyone, especially the intellectuals. 

Modern attitude towards this particular inclination is proba 
bly fairer and more human, but, in this book, we are trying to de 
termine the opinion ancient Greeks had on the subject, not ours. 

There is another element which can add to our argumenta- 
tion; it is known to those who support the opposite view, but 
they tend to explain it in a different way. It is about one of 
Aristophanes most successful plays, Lysistrata. 

In this play Athenian women decide not to have sex with their 
husbands, in order to force them to stop the war with Sparta. If 
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homosexuality was so widely practiced, this decision would 
mean nothing to men, since they could turn to each other to sat 
isfy their desires. But this is not what happens. On the contrary, 
men give way rather quickly, because they cannot stand this 
compulsory abstinence. 

This is usually explained as an attitude typical of the popular 
class, while upper class preferred pederasty. 

But this is not true. Theatre was a major interest of all Athen 
ian citizens and members of the richest and most illustrious fam 
ilies eagerly assumed the, usually enormous, expenses of the re- 
presentations. It would be incredible for comical poets, and, in 
particular Aristophanes, who was the most prolific one, to insult, 
systematically and in the most provoking way, their patrons. 
They would, at least, attenuate, if not pass it over in silence, so as 
not to risk their grantors’ ire. 

It is also sustained that poor Athenians didn’t need to turn to 
homosexuality, because, in popular neighbourhoods, women, 
who hadn’t enough slaves to help them, used to be more often 
out of their house, and this made it easier for men to find a sexual 
partner. It was much more difficult, on the contrary, for rich citi 
zens, whose wives and daughters were confined to their resi 
dence. This ‘lack’ of women made the rich Athenians to choose 
men for partners and provided the comical poets with a ‘differ 
ence of attitude’ between rich and poor, which made a constant 
source of juicy jokes 

Yet, in ancient Athens, a rich man had more opportunities to 
enjoy sex, if he wanted to, than a poor one. He had the possibility 
to pay and have access to a brothel. There were dozens of them in 
the city, but even more in Piraeus, the biggest port of that age. 

He could also, as I mentioned before, turn to a courtesan and 
have a permanent relationship, for as long as he wished, with a 
woman of distinguished beauty and culture, whose company, 
though highly expensive, was much in request. 
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He could, finally, buy a female slave from the market, to have 
her as a concubine and maidservant. After all, it was not a prob 
lem for arich Athenian who wanted to finda woman to do so. 

This silly assumption though is the one supposed to explain 
the differences in morals between rich and poor. 

To conclude this chapter, I can only repeat that homosexuals 
are presented in a most depreciative way in ancient comedies; 
this means that these plays offer us one of our strongest argu- 
ments in our effort to prove that homosexuality was not the 
widely tolerated, if not imperative, ‘Greek way’. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
FEMALE HOMOSEXUALITY 


FEMALE HOMOSEXUALITY 


L my first study about homosexuality in ancient Greece, 
which was presented, some years ago, in the National Metso 
vion Polytechnic School of Athens, I didn’t touch the question 
of female homosexuality. It was not out of lacking evidence, but 
because I considered it of minor importance, compared with the 
issue on its whole. The scarce references in ancient texts and the 
‘accommodating’ association of pederasty with male homosex 
uality explain, to a certain extent, this negligence. Since only 
men were qualified as ‘lovers’ and ‘loved ones’, the ‘Greek 
love’ described by Robert Flaceriére should be between men. 

But, if this is the case, how can one explain the Greek ety: 
mology of the word for female homosexuality? In almost every 
language, it is designed by the word ‘lesbian’ and, thus, associat — 
ed with the Greek island of Lesvos. The answer is simple; it is be- 
cause of Sappho, the most praised poetess of the ancient world. 

Sappho, or Psappha, as was her name in the Aeolian dialect, 
was for ancient Greeks ‘The Poetess’, just as Homer was ‘the 
Poet’, without further specification. She lived in the 7th century 
B.C., when lyric poetry reached its bloom, and was recognized 
by the Alexandrian scholars, as one of the nine greatest lyric po 
ets of all times. Her poems, mainly written in a special metre 
named after her, covered seven books, but only a few verses sur 
vived. 

Even these few verses are so fragmentary, that they only 
make it more difficult for those trying to understand where 
things stood, as far as Sappho’s sexual profile is concerned. And 
this is because, although Sappho is widely thought to have been 
homosexual, nothing in the real evidence we do possess can 
confirm this claim. 

Pr. Dover, in page 173 of his book, says (my emphasis): 
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“The evidence for her homosexuality is fragmentary in the 
literal sense: only one of her poems survives complete (quoted 
by a literary critic of the roman period), the rest being repre 
sented by scraps of ancient copies, in which a complete line is a 
rarity, and by later writers’ quotations of short passages, indi 
vidual lines or phrases. The evidence is also fragile and am 
biguous (...). Comment on Sappho’s erotic relationships 
with women does not begin, so far as the extant evidence 
goes, until Hellenistic times.” 


Robert Flaceriere, in page 98 of his book, in the chapter he 
writes about the so called “Greek love’, says (also my emphasis): 

“In the early beginning of the 6" century B.C., when Theog 
nis and other, major, lyric poets were to their zenith, Sappho or 
Psappha, a poetess from Lesvos reached her maturity; she was a 
unique creature, a ‘miracle’ according to Strabo (XIII, 617), the 
only woman whose poems, even since Antiquity, were com 
pared, as equal, to the Homeric ones, “the tenth Muse” as de 
scribed in an epigram of the Anthologia Graeca attributed to 
Plato. 

Yet this is the moment to deal with a preliminary question: is 
it fair to include Sappho in a chapter dealing with homosexual 
love? The accusations for ‘sapphism’ and ‘lesbianism’, 
made against the poetess in the Antiquity, are, according 
to numerous Hellenists and historians, pure slander.” 


What is the meaning of all this? Even the scholars who tend 
to consider homosexuality as a major social phenomenon in an 
cient Greece, hesitate in calling Sappho homosexual, although 
the rest of people do so, without even caring to prove it. This is a 
typical example of something being considered as true, only be 
cause that is the general feeling about it. 
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There is a simple test one can make to find out how many in- 
valid myths of this kind concerning ancient Greece are widely 
spread. Just ask ten persons to tell you in which rhapsody of the 
Iliad Homer describes the Trojan horse and the fall of Troy. 
With a few exceptions, almost everyone will choose one rhap- 
sody, since everyone is convinced that the Iliad ends with the fall 
of Troy. Yet, the Iliad’s final scene is the one between Achilles 
and Priam. 


Mr. Vassilis Lazanas, Ph.D in the University of Tubingen in 
Germany, writes in his book Ancient Greek epigram poets of 
the Aegean (Athens 1995, page 170): 


“A major issue, related to the poetess’ morals and 
personality, is her relationship with the circle of female disciples 
she had in Mytilene (...) Strabo says about her: ‘Sappho was 
such an admirable creature; we have never known so far any 
other woman who could be, even remotely, compared to her as 
far as the poetic grace is concerned’, while, on the other hand, 
many writers, especially Christians, are more than unequivocal 
as to her morals. Tatianus, for example, proclaims that Sappho 
‘is a slut, a sex~ maniac prostitute who makes poetry out of her 
own lewdness’. 

Yet, during these last decades the question has been 
seriously and insistently examined by distinguished scholars, 
such as F.C. Welcker and others. Their studies conclude as 
follows: girls taking part to Sappho’s circle came from different 
areas of Lesvos and even from outside the island. This circle was 
obviously not some School for music, poetry and dance; nor 
was it a circle devoted to worshiping Aphrodite. It is most 
probable that these girls were gathering there to concentrate on 
learning music and dance, on reading and reciting poetry, on 
teaching good manners and so on. Let us also not forget that, in 
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Lesvos, social structure and morals were completely different 
from the rest of Greece. Women were emancipated, at least to a 
certain point. Mytilene civilisation was of a high level, at this 
age, and girls’ education was considered important and 
necessary. So, the question of Sappho’s relationship to the girls 
who were frequenting her house must be examined through this 
particular aspect, and not on the basis of irresponsible and 
untrustworthy information or of scandal insinuations the 
comical poets did. It is, after all, almost certain that the poetry 
Sappho wrote, describing and inspired by the relation she had 
with her disciples as well as the relation they had with each 
other, would be misinterpreted. When Sappho expresses her 
emotions about being separated from a girl who gets married 
and leaves the ‘circle’, when she describes admiringly the 
beauty of a friend, when she speaks with delight about how close 
she feels to another one, she couldn’t help being misunderstood 
and calumniated by those who tended to be suspicious for their 
own reasons (political). But there is not a single word in her 
poems to be read as a hint to lesbian love.” 


So, what do we know for certain about Sappho? 

First, she was a great poetess whose works were unfortunate 
ly lost during the 11th century A.C., when they were thrown to 
fire, along with the works of Alcaeus. Lyrical poetry was, obvi 
ously, too ‘daring’ for the barbarian taste of the Middle Ages. 

We then know that, though she was exceptionally praised by 
several ancient writers, she was also accused, by several others, 
of being homosexual, especially after the Hellenistic years, that 
is, centuries after her death. 

This accusation made more than one ancient writer willing 
to defend her. 

Lucianus in particular felt this need and wrote Calumniae non 
tenere credendum, that is, “How not to trust easily the calumny”, 
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in order to help readers understand why Sappho, the tenth Muse, 
was unjustly accused of “having indecent friendships”. 

The Suidas lexicon uses the same terms, “Lam@o), Ovapodnv 
Foxe aloyods puias”’. 

Another lexicographer, Hesychius from Alexandria, says that 
“aitias elyov atémous ai amo A€éofov”, that is “to the women 
of Lesvos were addressed unfounded accusations”. 


It is obvious that Sappho was a major surprise to the ancient 
Greeks who were deeply impressed with her. She was a super 
star. 

Plutarch compares her with Anacreon and expresses his pro 
found admiration to both of them by saying that when their po 
ems are sung he is ashamed of even touching his glass. 

We understand then why Sappho was a victim of false accu 
sation. In an extremely conservative society, where a free 
woman should remain silent in her house, Sappho was repre 
senting the shocking model of a talented and independent 
woman. And, what was even more provoking, as I believe, she 
was experiencing a ‘lover- loved one’ relationship with the girls 
who attended her school. This was really high treason to ancient 
Greeks. 

As I have already explained, men only could have a lover 
that is, a mentor and educator, since they were the only ones to 
become citizens and, consequently, needed to be initiated in 
every aspect of the city’s life. 

Women could not have such a privilege because it was no 
necessary to them. That is why Sappho was so shocking and why 
she became an easy prey to false accusations. 

Christianity undoubtedly contributed to this. The new reli-~ 
gion gained ground by promising to eliminate ancient Greek 
corruption. A homosexual Sappho was a convenient example 
for the believers to repudiate and her shockingly libertarian 
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texts were ideal for destruction. This ensured also the possibility 
for anybody to say whatever they wanted against her, since her 
poems could not be evoked to refute them. 

But, there is another amazing thing we know about this so 
called lesbian poetess and it concerns the way she died. 

She actually committed suicide, by throwing herself out of a 
cliff in the island of Letkada, in the lonian Sea; she did so be 
cause her love, Faon from Mytilene, left her and that broke her 
heart. Yes, the world’s ‘most famous lesbian’ killed herself out 
of love frustration. 


Suidas’ lexicon: 

«... Sanmg@ Aeopia &% Mvutuyvys, ydadatoua, avty Ov €ow- 
ta Pawvos tot MvtiAnvatov Ex TOU AEVEATOV HATEMOVTW- 
OEV EQUTHV» 


“Sappho was a poetess from Mytilene, in the island of 
Lesvos, and she threw herself from the island of Lefkada be 
cause of her love for Faon.” 


This particular love story was much known among the an 
cient writers, which explains how the compilers of the Suidas 
lexicon found the relevant information. Athenaeus, for in 
stance, says the Sappho’s love for the beautiful Faon was 
‘meotpontog’, “famous”. 

So, to strengthen my point that some searchers, either delib 
erately or out of carelessness, perpetuate some clichés by mis 
interpreting the texts, let me use another example, which Mrs 
Anna Tziropoulou was the first to draw to our attention. 

A certain Yves Battistini wrote a book about Sappho pub 
lished by Papadimas editions in 1996. In pages 41-42 he men 
tions a quatrain of Anacreon which is said to have been written 
for Sappho: 
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«“H 0 éotiv yao am evtixtov 
Agéopov, THY HEV EUV HOUNY, 
Aevxi] YAO, HATAMEUG ETAL, 
m00¢ 0 ddhov TWA YAOXEL». 


This epigram seems to me more than explicit. 
“She who comes from Lesvos, the island of the well- born, 
scorns my white hair and giggles for someone else”. 


I want to draw your attention to the last verse which Mr. Bat~ 
tistini translates as follows: 
“Someone else is the object of her desire: a girl” 


You understand, of course, that this ‘translation’ is every: 
thing but an exact one. Mr. Battistini creates verses of his own. 
Who can check what he writes by referring to the original epi- 
gram? Only afew people actually can. The rest are sentenced to 
the darkness of ignorance. 

I have just proved, beyond any doubt, as I believe, that the 
idea we have about Sappho is far from being accurate. But, 
strong financial interests do not want anymore this image to 
change, no matter how false and unreal it is for Sappho. Lesbian 
unions from all over the world, as I learn, constantly promote 
Eressos of Lesvos, as their birthplace and urge their sympathi- 
sers to visit it on their vacation. 

The truth, however, has to be spoken, regardless of the inter~ 
ests at stake. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
ALCEBIADES 


ALCEBIADES 


Icebiades is one of the personalities that have been repea 
tedly presented as partisans of homosexuality. 

He was son of Cleinias and nephew of Pericles and marked 
the Athenian history of the 5" century B.C. It became apparent 
that he would be a major trouble to the citizens of Athens from 
his early youth. Plutarch relates many incidents having him as a 
protagonist, the following being the most characteristic. 

Timon the Misanthrope, an Athenian who hated deeply his 
fellow citizens, was once in the market ~ place, but not gloomy 
and silent, as he used to be, whenever compelled to be among 
them for his business. That day, on the contrary, he was walking 
smiling and high spirited... 

Everyone present was watching him trying to figure out the 
reason of his good mood. They saw him then approaching the 
young Alcebiades, kissing him and saying “I am glad to meet the 
man who will cause the greatest calamities to the Athenians!” 

It was also said that Greece could not have borne two per: 
sonalities of such kind. 

So, this man, who was thought to be the most beautiful ado 
lescent and, later, the most handsome man of his age, is presen 
ted as bisexual. He is said to have had affairs with men or women 
according to his whims. But was that really true? 

When I first became involved with this question, some years 
ago, I was convinced that Alcebiades really had such inclina 
tions. References in ancient texts are, after all, numerous and al 
most unequivocal. Plutarch, Diodorus, Lysias and Plato have 
written about it, to mention only some writers. 

With the exception of Plato all writers present Alcebiades in 
rather dark colours. No one doubts his immense competence, 
but, as far as morals are concerned, he is considered as the worst 
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specimen of man. So, in his case homosexuality is not just an as 

pect of anormal person’s life, but mostly a naturally immoral 
sexual choice of an impudent man. Let me put things in a differ 

ent, clearer way: in the 4" century B.C., whatever feature was 
attributed to Alcebiades was by no means an example to imi 

tate, but only to avoid. The facts should confirm that. 

As adescendant of anoble Athenian family, Alcebiades took 
immediately part, once being of age, in the city’s politics and 
met with success. By the end of the first period of the Pelopon 
nesian War, with the signing of the Nician treaty, and when 
Cleon died in Amphipolis, Alcebiades became chief of the De 
mocratic Party. 

It is obvious, since the very beginning, that he is too compe 
tent but also too ambitious. This uniquely charming man could 
very easily make keen friends, if not followers, and sworn ene 
mies. 

While trying to distinguish himself, he will make his fellow 
citizens forget Pericles’ most precious political advice, to avoid 
undertaking distant campaigns, and will convince them to en 
gage in the biggest campaign of this war, against Sicily. He will 
take the lead of it, along with Nicias and Lamachus, bearing the, 
never given before in the history of Athens, title of ‘general-em 
peror’ (meaning a general with exceptional authority). 

But, once the campaign began, his political opponents 
seized the occasion to accuse him of what was a random event, 
the cutting of the Hermae (pillars surmounted by busts of the 
god Hermes used in ancient Athens as signposts). Using a cheap 
procedural and political artifice, they left him part without be 
ing judged in a proper trial and taking with him as comrades ~in 
arms all his supporters. Then, they called him back to appear in 
court. 

Alcebiades was aware of the fact that they would undoubted 
ly kill him, if he went back, since all his political friends would be 
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away and that, according to the legal system of Athens, could 
mean even sentence to death. So, he escaped and made the one 
move that would tarnish his life through the centuries. He took 
refuge in the great rival city, Sparta, where he managed to re~- 
verse the course of the Peloponnesian war by using his infinite 
charm as well as his many abilities. 

Until that point Athenians and their allies were actually pre 
vailing. But from that moment on, and thanks to their ruin in Si 
cily, the fortification of Dekeleia and the building of an entire 
Spartan fleet due to Persian financing, all of which happened af~ 
ter Alcebiades’ moves and counsel, Athens lost gradually her 
power until its definite defeat in 404 B.C. In the meanwhile, 
however, Alcebiades managed to return to his city, be re-elected 
as general and, finally, get sentenced once again. As the first 
Athenian alliance falls apart, along with the dream of the hege 
mony, he offers the perfect scape - goat to his fellow~ citizens. 

Alcebiades will be executed by the satrap Pharnavazos in the 
house where he lived with the courtesan Timandra who even 
gave him a child. 

His appeal to women obtained him a great many conquests. 
Among others he even seduced the wife of the Spartan king 
Agis, Timaea, and had a son with her, Leotychides, who, later, 
became king for a short period. 

He was certainly one of akind... 

But to return to our real interest, I believe that the accusa 
tions -they are presented as such— of Alcebiades homosexual re 
lationships during his adolescence are not true. You will ask, of 
course, where I found my reasoning when so many ancient writ: 
ers portray him as a shameless lewd. 

First of all, Thucydides, the most reliable author of this peri~ 
od, never makes the slightest allusion of this kind on his behalf. 
Being Alcebiades’ contemporary, it would be strange enough 
tor Thucydides not to make a reference to this subject, while 
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many of the posterity took it almost for granted. Did this image 
of him emerge after his death, in the defeated Athens, where 
everyone was putting the blame of the ruin on him? 

I think I have the most eloquent proof of that. Thucydides 
describes in his history (book 3, chapter 53) the many ruses his 
enemies used to ensure testimonies against him, in order to stop 
him from acquiring absolute power, after he has been elected 
‘general-emperor’. Still, they could not have achieved their goal 
without the ‘accidental’ event of the cutting of the Hermae. This 
enabled the opening of an enquiry for the alleged mocking of the 
Eleusis’ Mysteries committed by Alcebiades and his friends. 

But, the big question is the following: since Alcebiades was 
living so dissolute a life, since he was supposed to change con 
stantly male partners, since he was accused of so many things, 
why wasn’t he sued according to the law for unchastity, the very 
same Aeschines would invoke to manage Timarchus’ convic 
tion? 

This law, as Aeschines says, was in force since the age of 
Solon, several years before the time in which Alcebiades lived. 
One could, of course, claim that Aeschines is lying and falsely at 
tributing the law to Solon only to give further authority to his 
accusation. But the verses 876-880 of the comedy Equites 
(Knights) of Aristophanes clearly refer to this law, fully in force 
in 424 B.C., when this comedy was written. 

So, since this law was valid when Alcebiades was living his 
debauched life, it should have been easier for his rivals to have 
him convicted. It was offering a much better accusation than the 
extravagant and obviously artificial one they finally used. The 
latter was, after all, found to be false a few years later and those 
who had made it up were sentenced to death and executed (see 
Plutarch, Vitae..., Alcibiades, XIX, XX, XXI) 

In Symposium Plato tries to seize the opportunity to exo: 
nerate Socrates from any accusation of illicit sexual intercourse 
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with his loved ones. This accusation was also presented in the 
Apologia, where Socrates says he was charged with the corrup 
tion of the youths. 

Plato, then, uses Alcebiades as the most handsome of 
Socrates pupils and feels he can easily portray him expressing 
lewd desires for Socrates without fearing to shock his readers 
who hate Alcebiades anyway. 


Plato, Symposium XX XIII, XXXIV: 

“OOGTE YAO OTL TWHOATHS EQWTLHOS OLAXELTAL TOV 
HAAOV, HAL GEL EOL TOUTOUS EoTi Hal ExTEMANHHTAL... EXeElOn 
yao ovy, © dvdoEs, 6 te Abyvog aneoByxet xai oi maibes EEw 
noay, fOo0EE nocyonvat undév molxidAew mods abTOV, GAN 
Ehevdéous einetv & wor €ddxeL. Kai eitov xwwyjoas abtov: S0- 
HOUTES, HADEVO ELS; 

Od Onta, 7 0 66. 

Oioda ov & wo. dédoxtaL; 

Ti wddvota; py. 

Lv éuoi Ooxeis, Hv O eyo, Euod Eoaoths dEws yeyovéva 
HOVOS, xaL Mol Palvet Oxvetv uvyoOnvat mo0d¢ WE. Eyw 0€& 
obtwol éyw: mavv avoyntov Hyobuat eivat ool uy Ov xal 
tobto yaoiteobat xal ei tt dAdo Ff THS ObOlaS TIS EUs O€OLO 
7 TOV pido TOV Eudv. Eno uév yao OBOEV EOTL MQEOPUTE- 
oov tod O¢ 6 Tt BéATIOTOV Eué yevéoOaL TOUTOV O€ Oimal LOL 
OVAAHATOOE OVWOEVA HVOWITEOOY EVAL OOD EyW ON TOLO’TD 
avooi m0dv uddhov ay, un yaoliGouevos aloxyvvoluny TOS 
Poovimons, H yaotGouevos Tovs TE MOAAOVS HAL APOOVAS. 

Kai ovtog axovous udha eiowvinds nai ogddea Eavtob 
te xual ciwOdtws EAegev' w ihe Adxipidon, xWOvvEvELS TO 
Ovtt od ~abdog eivat, eiteo GAnOF tvyyaver Ovta G Aéyetc 
regi uod, xaltc Eov év Euoi Obvaus Ol AS dv Ov yévoww duet 
vov. Aunyavov Tol xa,hog OWNS GV Ev EOL HAL TIS TAOA 
OOLEVUOOGIAS AGUMOAV OLA~EOOV: ELON}, LABOOOV AUTO xOL- 
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voouodal té wot Emiyetoeic xai GAA déEaobat xadhog avti 
xddhoue, 00% OAlyw ov aAhEovexteiv OLavoei, GAN avti 00- 
Ens aAnbevav xada@v xtdodar emyetoeis, xai TO Ovtt [yovoura 
yadxelov] diauetPeoOat voeic... Mouoavtos 0é 64) tadta 
EUOD, OUTOS TOOOKTOV MEOLEYEVETO TE HAL HATEGOOVNOEYV Kal 
nareyéhaoey THIS EuNs Wous xal bBouev... €0 yao iote, UC O&- 
OUG, Ua OEAS, OBDOEV MEQLTTOTEQOV HATADEDAOONHWS avE- 
OTHV META SWKOATOVG, If EL METH MUTOOS XAONDOOV Hf GOEA- 
gov moEOpvTeoov». 


“You see Socrates in love with beautiful boys whom he ap 
proaches to admire (...)., Then my friends, as the oil lamp had 
fainted and the slaves were out of the house, I thought it was the 
proper time to speak to him bluntly about my intentions. So I 
pushed him and asked him: 

Socrates, are you asleep? 

Of course not, he replied. 

Do you know what I was thinking about? 

Exactly what? he said. 

I believe that you have proved to be the most deserving 
lover of mine, but you seem to me hesitating to show this to me. 
I for myself have the following intentions: I find it silly not to 
make this favour to you as well as any other, even if it was my 
fortune or my friends that you should ask me. There is nothing 
more important to me than to become perfect; yet, I could not 
tind myself a better help in this (than you). So, if I didn’t give 
myself to such a man, I would feel more shame in front of the 
wise men than I would have felt in front of the silly crowd, had I 
given myself to him. 

And he said to me in his characteristically ironic style after 
having heard what I had said: 

Alcebiades, my dear friend, you do seem smart enough, if 
what you say about me is true, and if there is really a force with 
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in me that could make you a better person. Then, you could see 
in me a beauty that cannot be spoken in words, by far superior 
to your, exterior, beauty. So, if you want to communicate with 
me, because you discern this interior beauty, and to exchange 
your beauty for mine, you do have in mind to take not a small 
advantage of me, since you are trying to exchange illusory 
beauty for the real one, and in reality you are asking gold in ex- 
change for cupper... 

And while I was doing all these, he remained untouched and 
looked down on and made a fun of and offended my beauty... I 
swear to all the gods and goddesses that I woke up by Socrates’ 
side as if I had slept side by side with my father or my elder 
brother.” 


This extract is from the last part of Plato’s work, where the 
author really achieves most of his goals. 

It is obvious, once again, that the words €oaot7¢ (lover) and 
éomuevos (loved boy) have nothing to do with sexual inter- 
course, but are related only to intellectual, interior communica~ 
tion. This is made clear since Socrates is openly presented as the 
lover of many boys; yet, when provoked by an immorally eager 
of his loved ones to reveal his intentions by sleeping with him, 
he turns down his proposals and tries to advise him, to direct 
him to explore his inner world. 

Curiously enough, in this very work where Plato is widely 
thought to approve homosexuality, probably by those who did 
not even bother to read it, he does quite the opposite by refuting 
at the same time all the false accusations made against his 
teacher. 

Remember that, although Socrates categorically and even 
scornfully rejects Alcebiades’ advances, all through the text he 
is referred to as Alcebiades’ lover. This is another proof that 
these terms do not describe sexual intercourses. No matter how 
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A man holds the head of his triend vomiting. Even this scene is thought to hide 


“latent homosexual teelings” 
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hard this seems to be for us to understand it, the texts leave us 
with no doubt. 

To conclude, all references to Alcebiades being supposedly 
homosexual come from writers who lived after him and evident 
ly aimed to mud~slinging him. If they were true, his prosecutors 
would have had an easy job to do. Since they had to forge false 
accusations, there simply was nothing blameworthy in his atti- 
tude. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


PHILIP Il 
ALEXANDER IIT THE GREAT 


y the time I first wrote this book, I had decided to have just 

afew pages dedicated to Alexander the Great; for the sim~ 
ple reason that there is not one serious writer who leaves the 
slightest allusion for Alexander having such inclinations. There 
ought, however, to be a relevant, though short, answer to the, 
widely spread in our own country, opinion, that Alexander was 
homosexual; just to mend the harm distortion had done to this 
as to many other subjects. To be plain and clear, I have to say 
that both pr. Dover and Mr. Siamakis (although one’s level can- 
not match the other’s) are categorical when referring to 
Alexander; the former insists on having not a single convincing 
proof on the subject, the latter is even more assertive: Alexan 
der was by no means homosexual. 

Under normal circumstances a book about homosexuality 
should not include a chapter on Alexander the Great. But an in 
cident, which took place in our country a few years ago and 
made me really furious, gave me the spark. 

A former coach of the Olympiakos football club, Mr. Diaman- 
topoulos strongly disagreed with some of his players and said ina 
radio interview: “I come from Macedonia and I will have their 
heads just in the way Alexander the Great used to do it.” 

The following day one of these players, Mr. Skartados, said 
in another interview: “Mr Diamantopoulos should rather be 
careful, because Alexander was not only a great general; he was 
also a great pansy”. 

Then, the press in its whole reacted by saying: “Mr.Skarta 
dos should be ashamed of insulting his coach in this way!” But 
no one spared a word for Alexander the Great. Everyone ac 
cepted resignedly that he was a pansy! 
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Trying to protest we sent a letter to the sports newspaper “O 
Filathlos”, which had since the beginning covered the whole sto 
ry, only to receive an answer with the following general idea: 
“Do not make such a fuss about it, everybody knows that 
Alexander was not ashamed of it; after all, Plutarch confirms 
too.” I need not say that those who wrote the letter didn’t have 
the courtesy to quote the exact lines of Plutarch in order to en 
able us to share their knowledge. 

Still, this incident is not unique. If you visit the relevant, 
mainly foreign, sites in the Web (HYPERLINK “http:// 
www.gayheroeus.com" www.gayheroeus.com for example) 
you will find Alexander listed in the top ten of the most famous 
homosexuals. It is understandable for those who have an inte 
rest to present things in a way that permits them to share a frac 
tion of Alexander’s glory. 

But what about us? For how long are we going to remain in 
active? 

Things got even worse since this book’s first edition. Two 
more major incidents of this kind arrived. They will unfortu 
nately not be the last ones. A definite answer must then be gi 
ven. That is why I have decided to give a thorough analysis of the 
questions relevant to Alexander and his father Philip. 


It was acongress held in Thessalonica at the beginning of Oc 
tober 2002 and organised by the Society of Studies for the Ae 
mos Peninsula in the Society of Macedonian studies Congress 
room that made me include Philip in this analysis. Among the 
various announcements concerning important issues there 
were three, made by three individuals who presented them 
selves as professors and claimed having proof that Philip’s mur 
der in 336 B.C had to do with his homosexual relationships! 

The saddest thing about it is that, in contrast to other really 
important ones, this announcement was the only one to be fully 
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Detail from a gold medallion with Philip’s portrait on it. 
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covered by the media which created the, false, impression of a 
congress exclusively dedicated to this question. Articles such as 
“Magic, homosexuality and murders in Philip’s court” occupied 
several days before the Athens newspapers’ pages (while, in the 
same time, a most important congress about the “Uninterrupt 
ed habitation of the Greek country since 9000 B.C” organised 
by the Aegean University and held in Rhodes didn’t attract their 
attention at all, despite the proot it supplied for the Greeks be 
ing indigenous in this geographical area). 


The situation made several citizens of Thessalonica, right 
fully to my opinion, furious and caused their energetic, but 
not at all violent, as it was falsely sustained, intervention. 
During the third day’s session, presided by pr. E.Mikroyan- 
nakis, journalist Kyriakos Velopoulos entered the room hold 
ing my book and asked one of the intervenients, Mr. Badian, 
(the two others being Mr. Augden and Mrs Mortensen) to 
read aloud some extracts from ancient writers relevant to this 
subject. 


What followed can only be qualified as pandemonium. Peo 
ple outside the room strongly disapproved of the congress’ par 
ticipants and organisers; the scenes reported by the TV. cam 
eras were, no doubt, unpleasant. But this intervention also 
brought important details onto the light. Only one out of the 
three introducers, Mr Badian, turned out to be professor of the 
Harvard University, while the other two were mere scientific 
contributors. Then, Mr. Badian, the so called specialist of Greek 
history, who used to participate in congresses of the Former Yu 
goslavian Republic of Macedonia about ancient Macedonia, re 
vealed in front of the cameras that he could not read the ancient 
writers from the original Greek text and was, hence, using only 
English translations. And, what was really crucial, he possessed 
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This scene, probably portraying wrestlers, was also thought to be a homose 
xual one. 
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none of the new evidence (new texts supposedly found in pa 
pyri) he had insinuated having. 

Those who protested were severely critisised by numerous 
Greek professors and journalists of major newspapers (mainly 
responsible for the ridiculous coverage of the story the previous 
days). I strongly feel I must express my support to those who 
had the courage to defend by this protest their inheritance, as all 
people who respect themselves do all over the world. Historical 
personalities who are perceived as national symbols cannot be 
insulted in the name of any academic freedom. Just imagine the 
reactions raised by an intervenient who would go to Tel Aviv, 
invited by Israeli authorities, to speak about Abraham’s ... ho 
mosexuality. He simply wouldn’t have survived. 

There is no need for such speculations, after all. In Septem 
ber 2002, according to the international and Hellenic press, a 
Scottish professor was about to prove in an imminent congress, 
in London, that queen Victoria was homosexual. Once the con 
gress’ organisers were informed of his intentions, they simply 
cancelled his invitation. What was more serious, soon after that, 
and because of an insignificant pretext, he was fired by his 
University. 

Was there not any academic freedom involved? Of course 
there was, but it was not more important than the respect due to 
national history and symbols, which cannot be tarnished just to 
ensure one’s reputation. Especially, since this kind of accusa 
tion, promoted to the range of a scandal by the media, is very 
difficult to be scientifically refuted. There is always enough 
room in the media for a libel, but never for the answer to it. 

So we are confronted to a new problem, coming practically 
out of nowhere: Philip’s reputation is tarnished. Why then 
should we be the only ones to allow such provocation against 
our ancestors? No one of the professors who condemned the re 
actions to that announcement did explain this to us; nor did they 
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condemn any of the media which gave the whole issue such co~ 
verage. They are really worthy of their pay. 


What I am saying is this: Mr. Badian of Harvard of the Uni 
ted States should first find answers to why Americans have com 
mitted so many crimes through the last centuries (Indian’s 
genocide, supporting dictatorships all over the world) and then 
turn to Philip. Then, we can argue about academic freedom. 


But it was the Greek organisers who ought to be more care- 
ful, since the congress, where Philip and Alexander were pre 
sented as homosexuals, wasn’t taking place in Australia or in 
the United States, but in Thessalonica. Unfortunately, history 
and politics cannot be dissociated from each other, whether we 
want it or not. Let us, at least, do not make things easier for 
those who have interest in lowering historical personalities such 
as Philip and Alexander. 

Back to our subject, I can only qualify the accusations made 
against Philip (to follow the chronological order) as nonsense. I 
allow such terms to myself, although they don’t correspond to 
this book’s style, because, during the 2339 years that have 
passed from his death to our era, no one ever dared to describe 
him like this. 

Even the most weak in history student knows Philip’s soft 
spot for women, which, according to ancient writers drove him 
to seven marriages, countless affairs and a considerable number 
of, legitimate and illegitimate, children. Even Ptolemy of Lagos 
is thought to be Alexander’s brother, born from a different 
mother. 

] repeat that such a hint was never made either by an ancient 
or by amodern writer who studied questions about Philip. On 
the contrary, we do know that, out of concern for Alexander’s 
continence (which would be further explained), his father deci 
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ded one night along with his mother Olympias, to send a beauti 
ful concubine (Callixeina) to Alexander’s room to inflame him 
sexually, so that they would not worry anymore. 


Athenaeus from Naucratis, Deipnosophistae, X, 45: 

«leowmvumlos te €v taig Emotodais (Fr. 10 Hill) Oeogoa- 
otov gyotréyew Ott ALEEAVOO0S OVH EV OLEXELTO MOOS TH 
agoodioua. ‘Ohvumidoos yobv xai TaGaVaZAWaONS GVTO 
Kadicéeivay tyv Oettadny éetatoav rmEeotxadheotatny 
obouay, ovvEewWotos TOTO zai TOD Piiinaov (edhapodvto 
yao un ybvvis etn), todas tet abTH TOV AdeEavOoov 
ovyyevéoda» 


“Teronymus in his letters reports Theophrastus’ saying that 
Alexander wasn’t inclined to sexual pleasure. Olympias sent, 
then, Callixeina, the very beautiful courtesan from Thessaly, to 
his bed. Philip was also informed of this, as they both feared 
Alexander becoming effeminate, and they both asked him se~ 
veral times to sleep with her.” 


This extract is most revealing, as to this book’s subject. For it 
shows Philip having homosexuality for something bad, since he 
thought (like any father of any age) of his son having such incli 
nation as an insult to his honour. He couldn’t have been some 
thing he feared and despised. 

It is also revealing of the dominating views of the whole era, 
which some people are trying to present as a paradise for homo 
sexuals. If that was the case why Philip and Olympias were so 
worried? Obviously, because it was a total disgrace to have ason 
who was homosexual, that is, according to the word used in the 
text, (yuvvic), effeminate, womanish, weak; especially when 
you live in a society of worriers, like the Macedonians, you are 
their king and this ‘womanish’ son is your heir! 
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But what is most revealing in this extract is the image it 
draws of Alexander himself. The idea of a shameless lewd is not 
compatible with the continence he showed. The very same he 
showed in every aspect of life, as Plutarch reported to us, the 
one it made him, once he saw Roxanne, ask her immediately to 
marriage, for he didn’t want to take her before and have her thus 
dishonoured. 


What was then the source evoqued by the ‘professors’ to sus 
tain their conception of Phillip’s sexual preferences? It was a 
text of Diodorus Sicilus, already known to the scholars, which 
gives a certain piece of information about Philip’s assassina~ 
tion. 


Diodorus Sicilus, Bibliotheca historica, VI, 93-94: 

Mavoavias nv v6 uev yévos Maxedav &x ths OgeotiOos 
xaOVUEVNS, TOD O& PaotkEws OMmatogvAaég xal Oud TO xaA- 
hoc gihos yeyovmg to8 Puianov. ob tog 6O@V bX0 Tod Baot- 
Aéws ayanouevov EtEQOV TAVOAVIAV OMOVULOV EAVTO 
OVvELWLOTLXOIS MOOS AVTOV ayonoato Aoyols, PHoas avde0- 
yuvov eivaczai tovs tov Bovaonéevov Eowtas ETOMMMS 
mo00dExEOOAL O O€ THY Ex TIS AOWoolas BBow Obs Eveyxas 
TO MeV TAOOV ZaTEOLOTNOEY, ATTAAW O€ TIWLTOV Qiwv Em- 
HOWWOAUEVOS HEOL TOV MEALOVTWY MOATTEGOAL EXOVOLWS 
nal ta0addEws Eavtov Ex Tod Cy wetéotHoEV. WET OAlyas 
yao nuéoas tod Piianov ae0¢ [Thevolay tov tov TAvowwv 
Baoviéa Otaywvifouéevov 100 Tob Paothéws Tag Gmaous 
TUS PEQOMEVAS EX AUTOV TANYas AVvEdEEATO TO WlY OOUATL 
zal wetyAAaéEev. Ovapondetons O€ THs MOdEEws O MEV “ATTA- 
hog, eis Ov TOV €E abARS nai mOAd OvVaLEVOV Tad TH Baot- 
Aci, €xdheoev Eri Oeiavov tov Mavoaviav xal MOAdV EuGo- 
OOS GXOATOV TAQEOWHEV AVTOD TO O@UG TOIS OQEWHO- 
Mots eg UPOW Xai AAQOWIAV ETALOLAHV. 0 OF AVaVHWas Ex 
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THS MEONS HAL TH TOK OMMatog UPoEt MEQLAAYNS yEVOUEVOS 
tod Attddov zatnyoonoev Ent tod Paowéws. 6 0& Pihimm0g 
MAOWEVVON MEV ETL TH MAQAaVoUlE THS WOdEEwS, Ou OE THV 
MOOS “ATTAAOV OLKELWTHTE HAL THV ELS TO AAQOV ALTOD yoEl- 
av ov éBov,eto mwoomovyoelv. HV yao 6 “Attados THS Mev 
émuyaundetons yuvaixos bx0 tod Baotkéws KAeomatoas 
GOEAPwWOd., ETL OF THS TOOAMEOTUAMEVIS OVVAMEWS ELS THV 
AVIGV OTOUTHYOS MOOKEYELOLOMEVOS, EV O€ TOI MOAEMLHOIS 
aydow avooeios. Owa2Eeo 6 Baoked’s moaivat Bovdduevos 
Tob [lavoaviov THY EXLTO AGEL YEYEVNUEVHY OLxALAV 
OoyIV OWOEdS GELOAOYOUS AMEVEMEV AUTO HAL HUTA THV 
OMLuatogviaxiav AoOHYEV avTOV EvTMws. 0 O€ Mavoaviag 
GMETLOETOV GUAATTWV THY OOYNV EOMEVOE LA] MOVOV MAE 
tov modéavros AaPeiv tuwotay, dAdAa xal MAGE TOD LAH Tl 
MWOODVTOS AUTO OVVEMEAAPETO...» 


“There was a certain Pausanias, Macedonian, from the city 
called Orestis. He was one of the king’s guards and a favourite 
one because of his beauty. But when he saw the king having 
sympathy for another Pausanias, with the same name as he, he 
insulted him [the first Pausanias insulted the second Pausanias, 
not Philip] by saying that he was a hermaphrodite who eagerly 
accepts everyone’s love. The latter, though he could not suffer 
this insult, remained silent for a while; then, he confided in one 
of his friends, Attalus, what he had in mind, and committed sui 
cide in a spectacular way. A few days after that, when Philip was 
fighting Pleurias, the king of Illyria, this [second] Pausanias 
stood in front of him and received on his own body every blow 
destined to the king and, thus, died. 

When this incident became widely known Attalus, being one 
of the most influential persons in Philip’s court, invited the first 
Pausanias to dinner and after having served to him a consider 
able quantity of wine, he consigned him unconscious to the mule 
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drivers (60¢wxouots in the ancient text )to drink and treat him 
lewdly (eis U Bow xai magowiay Etaoinv). When Pausanias 
[the first one] regained consciousness and realised his having 
been humiliated, he was deeply grieved and accused Attalus in 
front of the king. Philip got really angry with the roughness of 
this deed, but didn’t want to punish Attalus by that time, because 
he was a member of his family and a useful one by that time. At 
talus was a nephew of Philip’s second wife, Cleopatra, and, be 
cause of his courage in battle, he had been elected general of the 
first armed force to be sent in Asia. For these reasons, the king, 
trying to soothe Pausanias’ rightful indignation, gave him great 
presents and invested him with extra honours in his guard. 

Pausanias’ indignation, though, remained unappeased and 
he was yearning to avenge not only upon the abuser, but also 
upon the one who didn’t want to punish him.” 


Pausanias, according to Diodorus, murdered Philip for that 
reason. This text does not mention Philip to be homosexual. He 
had spotted one of his many guards for his beauty (Aristotle was 
saying that “beauty is the best letter of recommendation” ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius). Then, he spotted another guard, 
and the first one, wanting to insult the second, without any 
proof, accused him of having lustful desires for Philip. He obvi- 
ously wanted to eliminate this rival in order not to loose the po 
sitions he was dreaming about. 

Do not overlook the fact that this accusation was so degra 
ding that the accused killed himself in such a way as to show to 
everyone how brave he was. He saved his king’s life in battle, 
taking all the blows destined for him to prove that he was not on 
ly aman, but ahero, and , by no means, womanish, to remember 
Athenaeus’ text. 

This extract also confirms what we have already said about 
the meaning of the verb étao@ and the relevant Athenian law. 
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This kind of hubris, as designed in the ancient text, has nothing 
to do with money, it is no prostitution, but just an unnatural 
intercourse between men. It is obvious that Pausanias didn’t go 
with the mule drivers for money; he didn’t even go at his own 
will. He was deeply insulted by the lewdness of this act, which 
was so humiliating that royal presents and honours, destined to 
appease him and convince him to go on with his life, meant 
nothing to him. To repair the severe damage done to his honour, 
he ends up murdering the king since he holds him for responsible 
of the impunity of those who wronged him. 

Had he truly had a sexual relationship with Philip, he would 
not have felt so insulted. And, had the king had an affair with ei 
ther of them, he would have punished those who harmed his 
partner. But he only had sympathy for both of them. Maybe, 
when he found out by Attalus the accusations the first Pausanias 
made against the second, he was offended himself and thought 
that the punishment, thought cruel, was what the accuser really 
deserved. Attalus was, after all, his actual favourite, neither for 
his beauty nor for any other reason, but because he was the clo 
ser relative of his beloved Cleopatra. 


He even had a quarrel with Alexander about Attalus, ina 
well- known episode, shortly after his marriage to Cleopatra. He 
was so much in love with her at the time that he didn’t want to 
displease her by punishing Attalus, which shows us quite the op 
posite of what the so called professors claimed. Philip was not 
the victim of homosexual affairs; on the contrary, he was so 
much in love with Cleopatra that, by not punishing Attalus as he 
should, he exposed himself to the rage of his future killer. 

The whole story clearly shows the loathing in which homo 
sexuality was held at the time, since the merest allusion of it lead 
one of the protagonists to suicide and the second one, ashamed 
of his humiliation, to the murder of his king. Doesn’t this prove 
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the treasure to be a hoax and justify the protest of the citizens of 
Thessalonica? For, this simple and sensible reasoning unfortu 
nately did not find its place in the newspapers or the TV. What 
remained unquestionable, then, was the ‘new’ and ‘documen 
ted’ theory about Philip being homosexual. 


Let us now turn to the dominating figure of these days, 
Alexander, the main subject of this chapter. I remind you, once 
again, that despite the repeatedly promoted idea, no scholar 
writing about homosexuality in ancient Greece has ever sus 
tained that he had such inclination. Then, what is all this fuss 
about? 


Unfortunately, Hollywood decided to make films about 
Alexander. This wouldn’t necessarily be bad, if we hadn’t already 
seen the laughable presentations it did of our history. I will only 
remind you of the indescribable TV series about Heracles. 

Still, things are getting more serious when Alexander is in — 
volved. Many movies are said to be in the making, yet, the first 
to come out is going to fashion the general tendency. And this 
first film presents Alexander as a Macedonian king, a barbarian 
butcher who conquered Greece only to be conquered by his 
‘boyfriend Hephaestion’s thighs’, as states the film’s script pre- 
sented in a major Australian magazine! 

I will not respond to the first two parts of this claim. Several 
renowned scholars have done it in a much extended way, it 
should take me another volume only to resume their conclu 
sions. To refute the third one though, I shall present all the evi- 
dence we have to prevent the sacred image of Alexander from 
being so vulgarly insulted. 


I will not have anyone accusing me of racism against homo- 
sexuals, as it often happens with almost everyone daring to 
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speak of such issues. I feel myself obliged, as an admirer and one 
of his posterity, to defend him, mostly because he was himself 
considering this accusation base and utterly insulting for him 
and had answered it in the most absolute way. I cannot leave 
unanswered those whom Alexander would have severely pun 
ished, if he was alive. 


To avoid the habitual sensational features I will only quote 
those extracts in which Alexander himself answers if he was 
lewd or not, womanish or homosexual: 


Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or argu 
ment about virtue A, 12: 

«AkéEavogos 0&, PUogEvOv tod THs Magadlas badoyov 
yodwpartos, 6unais év lovia yéyovev oiog 08% GAhos Ooav 
xUl 1006, Xai AVVOAVOMEVOD OLA TOV Yoaumdtwv ei ava- 
TEUWN, MLHODS AvtEyOaWeEV, O XAXLOT AVOOOTUY, TL MOL 
MWONOTE TOLOKDTO OVVEYVO, Va TOLAUTALS ME KOAAKELONS 
noovais;» 


“When Philoxenus, ruler of the coast wrote to Alexander 
that there was a boy for whose beauty there was no match and 
asked him if he wanted to have it sent to him, Alexander wrote 
back to him and asked him in a severe tone: ‘you, the foulest of 
all men, tell me when you have ever seen me involved in such 
dirty business, to try to flatter me with the promise of such 
pleasures?”. 


Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 22: 

«Eze 0& PAdEEVvOs 6 TOV Eri Oadattys otoatHyos Eyoa- 
pev eivat mae’ avtT@ Oeddwoov twa Tagavtivov éyovta mai- 
das wvlous OO THY OWL bTEOGVETS, HAL AVVOAVOMEVOS, Eb 
mointa yahem@s Eveyxwv EBOa MoAAGHIS MOOS TOUS PlAOVS 
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EQWTOY, TL AWMOTE PUDEEVOS UiDYOOV AUTO OVVEYVORWS 
Toiavt ovetOn Me0EEVOV xaOyta. Tov d& PAEEvov avTOV 
Ev EMLOTOAH TOAAG AoWoOHOUS ExE,EvOEV AUTOIS POOTIOIS 
TOV Oeddwoov Ets TOV OAeO00V amooté ew. Exémhnée 02 
xal Ayvovt [veavixds] yoapart 100¢ avtov, Ott Kowpv- 
hov [veavioxov] evooxmodvr év KooWvOw Potvhetat motdue- 
vos AyayElVv AOS AVTOV». 


“Philoxenus, the coast ruler, once wrote to him of a certain 
Theodorus from the city of Taras who had two beautiful boys 
for sale and asked him whether he wanted to buy them. Then, 
Alexander crying out furiously asked his friends whether he, 
Philoxenus, had ever heard of him having done anything base 
and dared to propose such shameful acts to him. And he wrote to 
him a letter, where he was cursing him and odering him to send 
Theodorus and his merchandise to hell. 

He responded in the same terms to young Agnon who of 
fered to buy a boy much talked about in Corinth, Crovylus, and 
sent him to Alexander.” 


There are, of course, those who say that Philoxenus wouldn’t 
have taken such an initiative, if he hadn’t known something 
about Alexander’s inclinations. But he just thought he could go 
on sending all kinds of presents he used to send to the court of 
the Great (Persian) king, in order to ensure the favour of the new 
king. 


This text speaks for itself and should be enough to prove that 
Alexander strongly disapproved of this habit. But, it is often 
necessary to assert the obvious. So, in the perspective of the 
coming films, some people proclaim that, according to ancient 
writers, Alexander was in fact homosexual. What a lie, when 
every ancient writer clearly states the opposite: unlikely his fa 
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ther, who was always giving in to his passions, Alexander was re- 
markably temperate in everything. 

To understand the essence of this unique personality, let us 
go back to Plutarch. 


Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 21: 

«...Ta5 0 ddhag alywahwtous Oo@v 6'AkéEavdoos xddhet 
zai ney ede Ovageoovoas, Eheye maibwv wes eloiv dAynooves 
OUUATOV Al TTEQOWES. AVTETLOELAVUUEVOS OF MOOG THV (OEAV 
THV EXELVWV TO TIS lOlag Eyxoatetas xai OwG~oootvys xaA- 
A0G, OOMEO AYBYOVE ELHOVAS AYAAUATWV NAQENMEUTEV >. 


“When Alexander was looking at the female captives who 
stood alone for their beauty and general appearance, he used 
to say, humoring, that they were a torture to his eyes. But he 
responded to their beauty with the splendour of his conti- 
nence and he was sending them away, as if they were lifeless 
statues.” 


Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue, 9: 

«<OvZOBV HOWTH MEV 1) THS OTOaTELaS UAONEOIG PLAGO0- 
POV TOV GVOEG OVVLOTHOLY, OLY EAVT@ TOVGHV xai MOAvTE- 
Aetav GAG AGOW GVOOWOTOLS OMOVOLAV HAL ELONVHV XAL XOL- 
voviav 100g addAnhovs AaQaoxEvaaat OLAaVONOEVTA». 


“First of all, the aim of this campaign proves the man to be a 
philosopher, for he did not have in his mind to acquire wealth 
and enjoy opulence and pleasure, but to unite all people in 
peace and communication.” 


Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or argu 
ment about virtue, 11: «...ddeiv yobv €otw év AdeEavoow tO 
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Mev rodEULKOV PAAVOEWNOY, TO O€ TOGOV AVOOMOES. TO O0& 
YAOLOTLHOV OLKOVOMLXOY, TO OF OVLKOV EDOLGALAXTOY, TO 
EQWTLXOV OOYOOY, TO 0 AVEWEVOV OVX GOYOY, TO O EXLTOVOV 
O0* GAAOAUVONTOV». 


“One can see in Alexander military virtue united with phi- 
lanthropy, mildness with virility, offering with temperance, pla 
cated rage, chaste love, comfortable but not lazy life, endurance 
but not without recomfort...” 


Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or argu- 
ment about virtue, 11: 

«...xauol On Taig AdeEdvooov modéeow enewow Emipo- 
velv del «phooogus» Ev tovtw yao aavT Eveotu. ‘PwEavns 
Eoaobeis THS OFvaboov Ovyatods €v Taig aiywadwtwot xo- 
oevovons ody Upowev adX Eynue: piroodgus>. 


“T can but recognize that, in all situations, Alexander acted 
like a ‘philosopher’, because this term includes everything. 
When he fell in love with Roxane, the daughter of Oxyathrus, 
while she was dancing among the other captives, he didn’t 
dishonour her, but married her, just like a philosopher.” 


Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue, B, 2: 

«... JEYOVAOL OF KAT AUTOV TOAGY WOOL MEV Oi MEGL O€T- 
tadov xai 6 APnvddwoos, ov avtaywvitouéveor GAdAniots, 
Eyoonyouv Lev ol Kvaowot paoweis Exowov O oi OOxWMTA- 
TOLTOV OTOATHYOV. Eel 0 Evixnoev AONVOOWOOS, «EBOVA- 
nv cv» Egy «udddhov anodwhévat “Eoos THS Paowelas H 
Oettudov Emdeiv HItTHUEVOV». GAX OUT EvétUYE TOTS HOLTAIS 
OUTE THV XOLOW ELEMWATO, MAVTWV OLOMEVOS Oé€iv TEQLEVAL, 
TOD Olxalov O HTTaOOaL». 
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“There were two great tragic poets by the time Alexander 
was king, Thessalus and Athenodorus, who, when competing 
with each other, had the kings of Cyprus as patrons and were 
judged by the greatest generals. And when once Athenodorus 
won the competition, Alexander said: “I had rather lost a part of 
my kingdom than to have seen Thessalus beaten’. But he made 
no request to the judges nor did he accuse them of their 
judgement because he used to say that everyone should obey 
him and he should obey justice.” 


Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue B, 6: 

«...€ynue 0& Pw&avynv Eavt@ “ovns Eoaodets: TV O& Aa- 
oelov Ltateloay tH Paothela xal Toig MOAYMAOL (OVVEPEOE 
yao y TOV yevOv avawésis): TOV 0 ddAwv Tlegotowv Ex0aTH- 
0€ TOGODTO OWGooOtVy, O0oV avogEla Ilegodv: Gxovoav 
uev yao ovz elder, dc & Eide UGA Aov fj dc obx Eide TAOHAOE. 
zal maow wv toIg GAhoig PUAdVOOWNOS, HOVvols bIEONGA- 
vws Tolg xadoIs EXOHTO. MEOL OE THS AageElov yvvalxzds, 
EVIOEMEOTUTNG YEVOMEVNS, OVOE PHVIV EXALVOTOAY TO 
xadhos nxovoev: ano00avoboay © 0TH Baohinds ExOOUN- 
Of HAL OVUMAIDS EOAGHOVOEV, WOT ANLOTOV AVTOD TO 
oOgoov Ev TO GUuavOodaw yEevéobal xai Aapeiv adixtas 
EyxAnua THY YONOTOTHTA. AAQELOS YAO OVTMWS ExWWNHON MOOS 
tiv €€ovoiav adtod xai tH HAiiay: eis yao Hv xal abTOS ET 
TOV voutCovtwr O1a Tbynv xoateiv AhéEavOoov: Eel 0€& 
TaAnbés éyvw Baoavious mavtayober, “ob TaVTMS” elTEV 
“doa pavawg Exe ta leood@v, ovo€ tig €oei AAVTAMACL xa- 
HOVE HUAS OVO AVAVOQOVS VIO TOLOUTOV KOATHOEVTAS. EYW 
0 evtvyxiav uEeVv EvyoUdL Xai xOdTOS MOAEUOV AEG Heavy, W 
ev moLov ‘AdéEavooov bacopddouar xai ué us Eyer PiAoTt- 
ula zai Chdos NuUEOWTEQOV aTOD PavHvar el O OlyeTal TA 
éud, Zed nato@e Meoodv xai Paotheor Geol, undels Els TOV 
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Alexander the Great, detail from the famous mosaic in Pompey, presenting 
the Issos battle. 
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Kivoov bo0vov dhhog 7 AheEavOo0s xabloele”. TOOT Elomol- 
nots nv AdeEavooon Ole OeOv LAOTVOWY». 


“His real marriage was with Roxane, as he fell in love with 
her. He married Stateira, the daughter of Darius, out of state’s 
interest (for it was important to encourage such marriages be~ 
tween the two people). And he showed himself so chaste in front 
of the other Persian women, as he was brave in front of Persian 
men. Because he saw no woman against her will, and he passed 
over those he saw in more wisdom than those he didn’t see. And 
although he was good to everyone, he treated the beautiful only 
with arrogance. He didn’t bother to hear a single word about the 
beauty of Darius’ wife. But, when she died, he honoured her as a 
queen and cried with such compassion, that his sadness compro 
mised his humanity and generated rumours against his chastity. 
Darius also shared this opinion for Alexander’s age and power, 
thinking, along with others that Alexander was ruling only be 
cause of his good luck. But, after having made a thorough en 
quiry and having found the truth, he said: ‘Ours is not such a bad 
luck after all, no one should say that we are totally coward to 
have been beaten by such aman. I pray the gods to grant us good 
luck and the victory to this war, so that I can surpass Alexan 
der’s deeds and, out of enthusiasm and self-esteem, I want to 
prove myself more civilised than him. But, if this could not be in 
this way, Zeus, god of my fathers and of all Persians, and you, 
the other gods of my kingdom, please, let no one but Alexander 
sit in the throne of Cyrus.’ That is how Darius recognized 
Alexander’s superiority in front of gods.” 


I could go on with similar extracts about Alexander’s per 
sonality, but it would be pointless. He was unique in everything, 
which explains how he managed to do everything he did. It is a 
pity, though, to see this man, so temperate in every aspect of his 
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life, calumniated by some men ignorant of history 2326 years 
after his death and his descendants watching this calumny with- 
out reacting. 


Where do these people who speak about Alexander’s homo 
sexuality find their arguments? In an extract cited by both 
Athenaeus and Plutarch, which I will immediately present be 
fore commenting it. 


Athenaeus from Naucratis, Deipnosophistae, XIII, 80, 1: 

«guonuas 0 nv éxuavas xa’AdEEavOo0¢ 6 Baothedt’s. Al- 
HaLAOYOS yowoV Ev TO mei THS Ev TAiw Ovotags (FHG II 241) 
Baywov tod evvobyov ovtTws avTOV GHolv HTTaOGOAL Ws EV 
Owel Oedtoov Odov xataguetlv avtov avaxddaoavta, xal 
TOV GEATOV EXIPWVNOGVTWY METH XOOTOV OV AmELOHOUS 
mdadw avaxidods epinoev>. 


“King Alexander loved excessively young children. 
Dikaearchus, in his work about the sacrifice in Ilion, says that he 
submitted himself to Vagoas the eunuch; in fact, in the theatre, 
when all the spectators were urging Alexander with vivid excla— 
mations to kiss him, he didn’t disobey the crowd, turned to him 
and kissed him.” 


Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 67: 

«A€éyetat 0 avtov uEeOvovTa Oewoeiv ayOvas yooov, 
TOV O€ EOMMEVOY BayOav YOOEVOVTE VIAHOAL HAL XEXO- 
OunuEevov Ola TO’ OEeatoov maoEedPovta xa0ioaL mae’ 
avtov. lddvtasg 0& tobs Maxedovas xooteiv zai Body 
gujou xedevovtas, ayo. ob meoapov xategiAnoev». 


“They say that Alexander, once drunken, was watching a 
dancing competition, in which won his loved one, Vagoas. The 
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dancer went across the theatre and sat by Alexander’s side. 
When Macedonians witnessed what has happened, they didn’t 
stop applauding, acclaiming and asking the king to kiss the 
dancer, until he finally embraced him and did so.” 


This ‘revealing’ extract, which is supposed to confirm Alexan~ 
der’s homosexuality, shows nothing but a king answering, in an 
immense gathering, to the crowd which urges him to reward 
Vagoas for his victory by giving him a kiss. This does not mean 
that they retreated in a private place afterwards. It was common 
those days for a sovereign to manifest his favour to someone by 
kissing him in public, as a reward, not as a proof of love. 

What confirms this theory, apart from the fact that, in the 
echo of the two Pausanias story (we are in 327, only a few years 
after 336 B.C, when it happened), if Alexander wanted to give a 
love kiss to an eunuch, he should have done it in private, is the 
following incident between Alexander and Callisthenes about 
the beginning of their mutual animosity. 


Alexander had allowed the barbarians to kneel in front of 
him, since they were used to do so. He never imposed it to the 
Greeks, although some claim falsely that he did. But there were a 
few flatterers, as there always is, who did kneel. Once then, by 
the end of a banquet, everybody, Greeks along with barbarians, 
were passing in front of the king and kneeling; and, in order to 
show his sympathy, he was pouring them some wine and kissing 
them on the cheek. 

Callisthenes didn’t knee. He had every right to do so, he was 
Greek, a pupil of Aristotle and this barbarian attitude didn’t suit 
him. But Alexander was told about it by one of his guards who 
wanted to show his ‘loyalty’ to the king and insinuate that Cal 
listhenes wasn’t worthy of the king’s favour. He was momentar 
ily lured by the flattery and decided not to kiss Callisthenes. 
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The latter left unharmed, which proves that kneeling was not 
imposed by Alexander, and didn’t bother at all for this lack of 
favour. No other interpretation of the kiss to Vagoas seems con 
vincing to me, especially after the light the last episode brought 
to this anecdote. 


Arrianus, Anabasis, book D, 12, 6: 

«...HALTA THS MQVOKVVHOEWS EnttEeAH TO Kadhiodevet 
éyéveto. adhd Anuyjto.wv yao tov Mvdw@vaxtos, Eva TOV 
ETALOWY, WS MOOONHEL ALTO O KadhwbEvys Puyjowy, pavat 
OTL OV MOOOXVVHOUS MOOVELOW. HAL TOV ALEEAVOQOY OV 1a4- 
oaoyeiv pujoat Eavtoy, tov 0€ Kadhwbévyy, PUHUATL Pa- 
val, EAATTOV EYWV GEL». 


“Here is what happened with Callisthenes’ kneeling. One of 
his guards, Demetrius, son of Pythanax, told Alexander not to 
kiss him, because Callisthenes hadn’t knelt before him. Alexan 
der did so and Callisthenes said: ‘I am just leaving once without 
akiss’.” 


What is really strange in the description of the Vagoas inci 
dent, though, is the, slight at first sight, but really significant to 
those who study the texts, difference in his characterisation by 
the two authors. Athenaeus designs him as a eunuch, while 
Plutarch as a loved one. 


According to what I already said in the previous chapters 
these two attributes are incompatible in the same person. Since 
the relationship with a loved one was of an educational nature, 
why should Alexander choose a eunuch as aloved one? But even 
if he wanted to do so, why should he choose a eunuch of Darius 
and present him in public, at the theatre, without being 
ashamed? This is inconsequent of someone who married Rox 
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ane as soon as he saw and desired her, to avoid what he thought 
as dishonour both for himself and the young woman. Why, then, 
did he blame Philoxenus of his proposals, why did he ask, of 
fended, his friends whether they had ever seen him do something 
base? Something is obviously missing here. 

Eunuchs, coming from the Greek €0'v7) meaning ‘bed’, were 
used to serve concrete purposes in the Asian palaces, mainly to 
guard the royal wives, which explains why they weren’t usually 
seen in public, nor were they familiar to the people, since access 
to the royal house was restricted to a minority. It is understan 
dable that they didn’t participate to festivities or any other pub 
lic manifestations. That is why the idea of a eunuch taking part, 
as Alexander’s loved one, in a dance competition is totally out 
of bounds. 


So we had better turn to Plutarch whose description of the 
episode is more detailed and complete; he explains where was 
Alexander, why the crowd was asking him to kiss Vogeas etc. 
Athenaeus, on the other hand, says that Alexander loved exces 
sively young children («...giAdmatc O nv éxmavas zai 
Ahééavooos 0 paottevs...»), after he had read in the book of 
Dikaearchus the description of the same incident, without gi 
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ving more details, probably because he didn’t have any other 
source. 

This proves why, in history everyone has the reputation he 
deserves. Despite his charming work, full of information about 
recipes, anecdotes about renowned personalities and everyday 
habits, Athenaeus from Naucratis cannot and must not be re 
garded as a historian. Plutarch, on the contrary, is widely ac 
cepted as one of the three reliable sources, along with Arrianus 
and Diodorus. And he refers to Vagoas as the loved one and not 
the eunuch. Those who quote this incident, in the two versions, 
didn’t remark, and that includes Athenaeus as well, that it makes 
no sense, unless there were two individuals named Vagoas. 


One of them was actually a eunuch. The second was obvious: 
ly amember of the court of Alexander, which had both Greeks 
and barbarians, and he was free and sound in limb. But, mere 
speculation in such cases is useless, so I searched the sources to 
find that there really was a eunuch named Vagoas. Plutarch 
speaks of him in two different extracts. 


Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 39: 

«Maoueviovi uev obv tov Baywou &wxev oixov, TOV 
meoi ta Sobou év @ A€éyeta iuatiouov ydlwv tadavtov eb- 
ocOnval». 


“He gave to Parmenion the house of Vagoas, near the city of 
Sousa, where garments of a thousand taAavta value are said to 
have been found.” 


Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue, 5: 

«Odoon zai Aagelw Baywasg 6 evvobyos dodmevos Ex€- 
Onxe tHv Tleoodv Baowetar». 
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“Vagoas the eunuch put on the heads of Oarses and Darius 
the royal crown.” 


Arrianus also mentions him (Anabasis, book B, 5) as a 
member of a conspiracy which ended in murder and usurpation 
of the throne. Yet, it is Diodorus (in the sixth and seventh books 
of his history) who narrates in many details how this eunuch 
arrived to the Persian court and how he was finally poisoned by 
Darius, after having helped him with his machinations to take 
the throne. 


Vagoas was indeed very famous for having taken part in 
every machination in the Persian court. He was an ex Egyptian 
chiliarch, who also betrayed his country and helped the Persians 
to re conquer Egypt. He was then taken back to Persia, was 
made eunuch and served kings Artaxerxes and Ochus. He 
poisoned the latter to help Darius to the throne hoping to 
control him and rule through him. But he didn’t make it this time 
as we have already said. 

This was the eunuch. He died long before the beginning of 
Alexander’s campaign. 

Yet, in the numerous entourage of the king, there was also 
another Vagoas, young enough to be Alexander’s loved one, 
which explains why Athenaeus says the king loved young 
children, but, who, for the same reason, cannot be a eunuch. 
Athenaeus was no biographer, did not exactly know what 
persons or dates he is referring to and, thus, gets confused and 
leads others to confusion. After all, in the fourteen volumes of 
his work, he does not refer to Alexander more than ten times. 

Plutarch, on the other hand, knows exactly what he is talking 
about, for he wrote Alexander’s biography, and insists on 
mentioning the lover, not the eunuch, whose house Parmenion 
received as a gift. 
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Besides, there is another extract from Athenaeus work, not 
far enough from the previous one, where Alexander is 
presented as a continent man. 


Athenaeus from Naucratis, Deipnosophistae, XIII, 80.: 

«Kaovotwog 0 év lotogixois “Yarouvijuaot (FHG IV 357) 
Xa dove, gnot, to Xaduwei nas xadoc nv xai eixev £0 MOOS 
avtov. og 0 'AdéEaVOo0S Ta0a Koateo@ avtov éanvecev 
YEVOMEVOV TOTOV, 0 XdOWV ExEAEVOE TOV Maida xaTa- 
gidjoa tov AkéEavOoov. xai O¢ UNOUUDS, eizEv, “Od yao 
obtws Eué EvPoaveEl Ws OF AVAHOEL” OOMEO YAO HV EQOWTLHOS 
6 Baotkeds ob't0s, Ob tWS HAI MOOS TO XAOHxOV EyxoAaTIS». 


“Karystios, in his work ‘Historical memoranda’ says that 
Charon from Chalkis had a beautiful young man as his loved 
one. Once, in the middle of a wine-drinking, when Alexander 
praised him to Craterus, Charon asked his loved one to kiss 
Alexander. But Alexander didn’t allow this kiss and explained 
to Charon that, if this were to happen, Alexander wouldn’t be as 
pleased as Charon displeased. For, this king was easily inspiring 
love, yet absolutely continent at the same time.” 


So, what does Athenaeus really think of Alexander? For, in the 
Vagoas incident, he portrays him as someone loving excessively 
children, while in the Charon incident, as someone continent. 
Well, in the first case, Athenaeus must be in some kind of contu 
sion, since, in that particular chapter of his book, he characterises 
almost everyone in the same way, speaking of Celts, Persians or 
Egyptians. So, his point shouldn’t be taken into account. 

Let us now examine the question of Alexander’s relation— 
ship to his best friend, Hepheastion, which, in contrast to the, in 
significant to the public Vagoas incident, would, almost certain 
ly, be presented as ahomosexual one in the coming film. 
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Alexander wearing a helmet in the shape of a lion head. 
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To clear this point, a short historical review is inevitable. It 
has to explain what the exact role of the royal partner was 
(Paouods Etaigos) in Macedonia of that time. 

Succession to the throne was rarely regular in the Macedo 
nian court. Had the king not been killed in one of the numerous 
battles he had to give, he would, most probably, be murdered by 
some member of the Macedonian aristocracy, who could, after 
wards, claim the throne. 

To deal with this phenomenon, it had become an institution 
to raise the royal heir along with the sons of the most illustrious 
families of the court. This served a double purpose: to exercise 
some sort of control over these families, the most probable to 
counterclaim the throne, since their sons were disguised 
hostages; and to create bonds of real friendship among these 
children, which shared the same teachers and the same gym 
nasts, were playing together with the future king and were, grad- 
ually, brought up to become his personal guards or generals. 

Alexander has as royal partners, among others, Philotas, son 
of the general Parmenion, Ptolemy, son of Lagos, Craterus, and 
Eumenes. But Hephaestion was, since his early childhood, his 
closest and dearest friend. 


Their friendship was legendary. After the battle in Issos, Dar- 
ius’ mother is said to have knelt, by mistake, in front of 
Hephaestion, being taller than the king. Alexander not only did 
not bother at all, but also said to her: “There is nothing to worry 
about, he (Hephaestion) is Alexander as well (Kai yao éxeivov 
eivat AdéEavogov)"! 


These feelings were known to everybody. And when Alexan 
der was, once, asked to intervene in a quarrel between the, oth 
erwise, friends Hephaestion and Craterus, he said that Hephaes- 
tion is a friend of Alexander and Craterus a friend of the king 
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(tov utv “Heaotiova giiakéEavoov eivat, tov dé 
Koateoov guopaowéa); he meant that the latter was ab 
solutely necessary to him as his best general, but the former was 
his best friend. And, when things between these two seemed to 
have reached a point of no return, he solemnly swore to Am 
mon that, if they quarreled again, he would kill them both. 


There is not a single reference to them having more than a 
pure friendship which had nothing to do with erotic jealousy. 
Photius, for instance, writes about marital arrangements made 
by Alexander: 


Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex 91 Bekker 68b 

«Emtedet 0& xai yauovs abtod Te xai TOV EtTAlowv ha- 
MMOOVG, AVTOS MEV THY TEEOPLTATHY TOV Aaoelov TAlWwV 
AYOUEVOS HAL THV VEWTAaTHV O€ TOV “Qyov Ovyatéowv. Pw- 
Edvy yao non moonyuEevy Etbyyave. Thv uévtot AovaeETLY, 
Ovyatéoa zai abtiv oboay Aageiou, He atotiovt OtOwot, 
Koateo@ 0& Auaotowvny, Mtoheuato dé xai Etuévet tas 
Aotapacov aaidas Aotaxduav xal AQtToOVny...» 


“He arranged excellent marriages for himself and his friends; 
he took Darius’ elder daughter and Ochus’ eldest one. He had 
previously married Roxane. He gave Hephaestion another 
daughter of Darius, Drypetis, gave Amastrine to Craterus, and 
Artakama and Artone, the daughters of Artavazos to Ptolemy 
and Eumenes respectively...” 


And Diodorus adds: 

Diodorus Sicilus, Bibliotheca historica, 17, 107, 6: 

«avT0G O& MaQEAOMY Eig LOKOa THV MEV MOEOPVTEQAV 
TOV AagElov Ovyatéowv TTATELOGY EYNUEV, THV OF VEWTE- 
oav Hepatiovi ovv@xwe AQVAATW...» 
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“When he arrived at Sousa, he married Darius’ elder daugh 
ter, Stateira, while he gave the eldest one, Drypetis, to Hephaes~— 
tion...” 


It would be rather curious for Alexander to have a sexual in 
volvement with him and try to find him a suitable bride. It would 
be also curious, during the Hephaestion~Craterus quarrel, not 
to hear a single word about this alleged relationship, when the 
two protagonists were brought up together, in the royal court of 
Philip, where a simple allusion to a ‘womanish’ attitude could 
lead to suicides and murders. Why would Craterus have spared 
Hephaestion? Why would Philotas, Parnenion’s son, not have 
spoken about it, before his execution for treason, only to hurt 
Alexander? Instead, everyone speaks only and repeatedly of 
friendship. Finally Hephaestion seems to be for Alexander the 
brother he never had. 


Who spreads then these shameful things? Probably those 
who, suffering from their own complexes, cannot stand the e 
xistence of pure feelings. Or, those who want to serve certain in- 
terests... 


Yet, these two men, being friends since their early youth, 
shared among other things the same love for Homer and used to 
call each other *Achilles” and ‘Patroclus’. Alexander never dis ~ 
tinguished himself from his friend, thus illustrating in the best 
way the ancient Greek saying “a friend is another self” (@iAo¢ 
didhog €y@ EoTl). 


And when Hephaestion died, Alexander overreacted. He de 
molished the bastions of the cities all over his empire to show that 
they were grieving too for his friend’s death. He organised great 
games to honour his memory and burned his body in the highest 
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Alexander and Roxane, Whom he married out of love, but also to contirm his 


policy of reconciliation between Greeks and Persians. 
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pyre ever seen. All these are narrated by Arrianus, in the seventh 
book of his Anabasis, by Plutarch in his biography of Alexander 
and by Diodorus in the seventieth book of his history. 

But is this really overreaction, when it comes from the ma~ 
ster of the whole, known at that time, world, son of Ammon 
Zeus, who built an entire city to the memory of his favourite 
horse, Bucephalus? What couldn’t he do to honour the memory 
of Hephaestion? 

Let us not forget that, due perhaps to his mother’s influence 
but also to his exceptional destiny, Alexander had a strong ten- 
dency to the metaphysical. Hephaestion’s death was to him an 
omen of his own deathand made him say: “Now that Patroclus is 
dead, for how long will Achilles live?” His mourning for 
Hephaestion’s death was like a salutation to the world he sensed 
he would be soon leaving himself. It is sadly ironic that the 
dancers and athletes destined to participate to the celebrations 
in memory ot his friend finally took part in Alexander’s obse 
quies. 


Yet, among the thousands of volumes written since Alexan- 
der’s death until today, what was chosen to tarnish this beautiful 
friendship and support the obscene theories of vulgar minds? 
The words of Tatianus! 

Tatianus was a Christian writer of apologies (texts defend 
ing the new religion), of obscure origins but surely born in the 
Middle East, pupil of another writer of the same kind of texts, 
Ioustinus. He lived during the second century of our era and 
wrote in his work To the Greeks or Apology (34,3): 

«Aas EMOQOVEVOEY, HAL O MOOVOS AVTNV VIAOMVYUG THS 
moovelas Exoinoev. Ata ti THY Hpawotlwvos ovz ald0eiobe 
TOOVELAY;...» 

“Lais was a prostitute and this is how everybody remembers 
her. Why aren’t you then ashamed of Hephaestion’s prostitu 
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tion?” 

Lucianus, however, responded as he should in his work cited 
in the chapter dedicated to Sappho. 

To understand the real motives of Tatianus I will remind you 
that he belonged in a group of writers called ‘defenders’ 
(azo,o0yytat) Who, after having adopted the Christian religion, 
wrote speeches or essays to defend it. They usually do it by pre 
senting ancient Greece as a world of corruption, homosexuality 
and debauch. Tatianus’ main argument in his work, which we 
possess integral in the Patrologia Graeca (Migne 6, 804-889), is 
that the whole and Greek literature is not worthy since it merely 
copied the Old Testament.!!! To prove the authority of what he 
claims, he evokes his teacher, Ioustinus, born of Roman (!) par 
ents in the city of Sychem in Israel. 

Is there any need to further test of the quality of his writings 


A Macedonian adjutant and a horseman tight the Persians in this bas’ relief of 
the so called sarcophagus of Sidon. 
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Darius’ mother takes Hephaestion for Alexander and kneels before him. 


Once she realizes her mistakes and feels embarrassed, she is comforted by 
Alexander who says, laughing, that Hephaestion is Alexander too. 


or, What is more important, his credibility? A recently conver 

ted Christian, possibly of Jewish origins, a defender and, in any 
case, an admirer of the Old Testament creates or reproduces ali 

bel against Hephaestion, without bothering to mention his 
sources. How identical to the contemporary ‘Tatiani’... 

I believe this chapter, in its present enriched form, closes 
once and for all the question of the moment, Philip’s and 
Alexander’s presumed homosexuality; should it raise again, | 
hope its few but eloquent ancient texts’ extracts should be use 
ful to those who will, naturally, according to their sense of duty 
towards their ancestors, rush into their defense. 

In any case, those who profane the memory of such a sacred 
friendship as the one between Hephaestion and Alexander 
should stop this sacrilege. Let them present the texts which can 
prove their theory. But if they can’t, they just have to keep eter 
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INDEX OF ALEXANDER’S III WIVES 


Varsine: According to Plutarch she was Memnon’s of 
Rhodes wife. After his death she had an affair with 
Alexander, but never married him or had children with 
him. Diodorus doesn’t mention her origins, but says he 
married her and had a son with her, Heracles, murdered 
later by Polysperchon with Cassandrus’ agreement. 

According to Arrianus, she was Darius’ elder daughter, 
named Stateira by the other authors, and didn’t have chil 
dren with Alexander. 


Parysatis: Mentioned only by Arrianus, she was the 
daughter of Ochus, the former king, and Alexander mar 
ried her to strengthen his position to the throne, but had 
no children with her. 


Stateira: Daughter of Darius, mentioned by Plutarch 
and Diodorus, having the same name with his mother 
(who died just before the battle in Gaugamela).Alexan 
der married her. Arrianus mentions her as Varsini. 


Roxane: Daughter of Oxyathros, king of Sogdiani, 
unanimously recognized as Alexander’s greatest love. 
He loved her the moment he saw her and immediately 
asked her to marriage in order to avoid dishonouring her. 
She gave him the only legal heir he had, Alexander IV. 
Unfortunately, the boy was born after his father’s death 
and was involved in the Successors’ conflict. He was 
transported along with his mother to Macedonia, where 
they were both murdered by a certain Glaukias following 
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Antipatrus’ orders. After this double murder, kept secret, 
Cassandrus was pronounced king of Macedonia. The so 
called ‘tomb of the Prince’ in Vergina is thought to be 
long to Roxane and her son. 


Apart from the one to Roxane, all of Alexander’s mar 
riages can be explained by political motives. Plutarch 
says he had only loved Varsini before. 


Alexander the Il and Fillipe the I 
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INDEX OF PHILIP’S II WIVES 


Audata: Philip married her when they were both 20 years 
old. She came from Illyria and gave him a daughter, Kyn 
na. 


Phila: She was sister of Lerdas and Machatas. 


Nikisipolis: She came from Ferres and gave him a daugh 
ter, Thessalonica. 


Philinna: She came from Larisa. Together with Philip 
they had a son, Arridaeus, called later Philip III Arri 
daeus and successor of Alexander for a short period of 
time. This succession was of no meaning, since Arridaeus 
was mentally retarded and couldn’t rule. He was mur 
dered by order of Olympias, Alexander’s mother. 


Olympias: Daughter of the king of Molossi in Epir. She 
met Philip in the Cavirian Mysteries in the Island of 
Samothraki. They had two children, Alexander III and 
Cleopatra. 


Meda: Daughter of Cothylas, king of the Odryssi in 
Thrace. 


Cleopatra: Daughter of Hippostratos. She was Philip’s 
great love and the main reason for his quarrels with 
Olympias and Alexander. She gave birth to a daughter, 
Europe. 


It must be noted that Philip, always attracted to women, 
had also many concubines and possibly some other, ille 
gitimate, children. 
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A! this point of areally thorough research conclusions must 
be drawn. 

I first want to apologise for the, dangerously, extensive quo 
tations of the ancient texts. But I made it clear from the begin 
ning that any theory which can’t be confirmed by the sources is 
of no value to me. It is for the same need of credibility that I de 
cided to precede every quotation by the ancient Greek original. 
This seemed to me the safest guarantee to whatever conclusions 
I would reach. 

I repeat that it was not part of this book’s aims to prove ho- 
mosexuality unknown by ancient Greeks. It was known and, as 
it happens with all social phenomena, had various degrees of 
manifestation through the ages. 

Nor was this book written to declare some kind of war to ho- 
mosexuals, since, from my point of view, everyone has the right 
to make his own sexual choices, if he does no harm to others. I 
only wish they didn’t try to impose them as an example to be 
imitated, as I get the feeling that certain media do, thus creating 
confusion as to what is normal or not. 

This book meant, and to my sense, did prove that ancient 
Greece was a society far more severe than ours to this question. 
So, any effort to ‘justify’ this habit by suggesting that Greeks ap 
proved of it seems senseless to me. 

I am sure that this essay doesn’t include all the relevant evi 
dence, yet I consider those included as more than enough. 

Homosexuality existed in ancient Greece but was not social 
ly approved. This reality, despite the impressions some people 
try to create, is undeniable and no author doubts it. 

Those who tend to present homosexuality as approved by 
ancient Greeks specify that they are talking about sex with 
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young boys, pederasty, and only under certain conditions, 
rather severe, if not intolerable by modern standards. 


Let us hear them from pr. Dover himself (page 103): 

“If an honourable eromenos [loved one] does not seek or ex 
pect sensual pleasure from contact with an erastes [lover], be 
grudges any contact until the erastes has proved himself worthy 
of concession, never permits penetration of any orifice in his 
body, and never assimilates himself to a woman by playing a 
subordinate role in apposition of contact, and if at the same 
time the erastes would like him to break rules (iii) and (iv), ob 
serve a certain elasticity to rule (ii), and even perhaps bend rule 
(i) alittle on occasion, in what circumstances does a male in fact 
submit to anal penetration by another male, and how does soci 
ety regard his submission? There seems little doubt that in 
Greek eyes the man who breaks the rules of legitimate eros de 
taches himself from the ranks of male citizenry and classifies 
himself with women and foreigners.” 


Were we to accept this irrational theory about a certain form 
of pederasty seen as “legitimate eros”, the following amazing, 
but ‘absolutely normal’ things should happen: 


1. The lover should always be the elder and the loved one the el 
dest. There could never be a shameless violation to this rule. 

2. The same person could not be active and passive with the 
same loved one. But he could be, during the same period of 
time and with no further complication, lover to someone 
younger than himself and loved one to someone older than 
himself. 

3. Lovers aimed to indicate the way to virtue to their loved 
ones. That is why parents of a young boy with many would 
be lovers should be proud of their son. The fee for this educa: 
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tion to virtue was for the loved one to offer his body to his 
lover’s satisfaction (always in the name of virtue), but never 
through anus. This would expose them both to condemna~ 
tion and even punishment; still, there was no problem with 
the femorum diductio. 

4. Once the loved one could have a beard this relationship 
should end, in order to avoid unpleasant comments. 

5. Soon after this separation the former loved one could natu- 
rally meet his ex-lover and watch him, without protesting, to 
pursuit another loved one. 


All these I have just described to you is considered a much 
better and more reasonable explanation than the simple inter 
pretation I have proposed for the two key words, lover [erastes 
for Dover] being the mentor, the teacher, the initiator, and loved 
one [eromenos ]being the pupil he was guiding, free from any 
sexual intercourse of any type, in a exclusively intellectual in- 
volvement. 

One should ask whether there were no deviations. There 
were of course, as in every human law, but they were treated as 
such, that is, as something worthy of condemnation and punish - 
ment. 

And what about references of the poets, like Theognis? Fa~ 
mous modern painter Yannis Tsarouchis used to paint young 
men, mostly in uniforms. Should that mean to the future histori 
an that in the 20" century Greece all men wearing uniforms were 
homosexuals? What would then become of the freedom of artis 
tic expression? 

It is not the poetry which makes laws or imposes social be 
haviour; not to mention, risking another repetition, that when 
selection was made as to which texts were worthy of being 
saved, there was a specific policy to present the former age as a 
corrupted one. Poems condemning homosexuality could then 
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have been thrown to fire. Still, the surviving texts are more than 
enough to prove our theory correct. And should one conduct a 
more thorough research others could be found among these to 
prove the real meaning of the key words. 


Xenophon, Symposium VIII, 41: 
Ayavey yao pice xai THS GoETHS PoTtiMMs EG LEenE- 
VOV CEL MOTE TH AOAEL WV GUVEQKOTYS OLATEAD». 


“T always share and have shared love of the town with those 
who are good men and are moved by the sacred ambition of 
virtue.” 


Let me conclude by expressing my thanks to those who have 
dealt with this subject before and inspired me in the writing of 
this book, the Greek review AavdAdc, being the first to have 
examined the question in a different light and Mr Goudelis and 
Mr. Vrisimdzis for giving in their enlightening books most 
valuable to the understanding of this issue information. 
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It is not in the purpose of this research to take a position in favour of, 
or against homosexuality, but to find out ancient Greeks’ own views on 
the issue. 

I believe that the idea that Greeks were, so to speak, much more toler- 
ant as far as homosexuality is concerned and that it was not only ac- 
cepted by but almost imperative to every educated Greek is deliberate- 
ly diffused. 

There is no doubt in the context of the New Age we live in, where every- 
thing is being trivialized, this diffusion is neither innocent nor acci- 
dental, but maintained by those who use the authority of our classical 
civilization to corroborate their own views. To sustain my fundamen- 
tal point of view, that homosexuality was never accepted by Greeks, I 
followed the only reliable method I could think of, the only one signifi- 
cant to the objective searcher regardless of what Dover, Siamakis or 
anybody else says, extensive reference to ancient texts. 

In any case, all the relevant extracts from the ancient Greek texts are 
quoted both in the original and in the English translation. 

But how was homosexuality treated then? It was treated in a particu- 
larly negative way, as you will find out through this book. 
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